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for very young 


ee. wonderful “busy books” written 
just for them by the 
beloved Maryknoll Sisters 
size — 11” x 812” 


imprimatur: & Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York 


HE CHI'LDREN’S TREASURE Box js for the little ones- 

from three to six. Stories ... pictures... cut-outs... 

animals... . games. Everything children love 
—a whole colorful series with a brand new issue mailed to 
your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for 
yourself and y Send only 10¢ now for the first intro- 
ductory copy. 
Teaches as it Entertains — Printed Throughout in Full Color 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is idea] because it teaches 
while it entertains, instilling Catholic ideals, and helping the 
small children to grow in mind and spirit in that fascinating 
new world of their religion. The pictures are bright and gay, 
full of glowing colors . .. and the characters so vivid they 
seem to make each story come alive. 

Helps Mother, too—Printed Throughout in Full Color 
Here’s the answer to endless questions which small children 
ask. Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security ... creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them, 

Love of Beauty —an Appreciation Which Grows 
Beautiful books encourage children’s powers of concentration, 
specially in of poured-in entertainment... and 
cu ean just picture the little ones’ delight with full-color 
pictures by world-famous children’s artists! There’s nothing 


songs 


these days 


no nothing—quite like something of their very own! There 
are not too many words on a page, and each copy is printed 
on pure white paper in nice, big, easy-to-read type. The 


of linen-finish stock, sturdy 
| wear. 


covers are made enough to stand 
ip under lots of 
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SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 
FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 


No Obligation to Continue — 
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NEW... for little ones from 3 to 6 years! 


Printed on fine book 
paper. Sturdy covers. 




















A Message from His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
“Even before going to school, a child looks at picture books whose mem- 
ory will be with him for the rest of his life. There is good reason to take’ 
great interest in the first influences fo which a child is subjected. The 
influences of books is not the least of these. God grant that the child’s clear 
eyes may be fixed on beautiful pictures and that his imagination and 
memory may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted without any fool- 
ishness to the freshness of his soul.” — Pius P. P. XU} 


How to Join THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 


You can have these wonderful stories and games mailed to 
your children by filling out the coupon below. The first copy 
is almost a gift—ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first 
thrilling copy, a new one will be mailed every ten days. There 
will be 24 different copies in all at only 35¢ each—a wonderful 
bargain in hundreds of happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first 
TREASURE BOx copy, we will 
send you absolutely FREE... 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
sake is yours to keep always! 


Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 
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This unique new 
St. Joseph “Continuous” ... Sunday Missal 


J with membership in THE CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION, exclusively Catholic book club 

























By enrolling now as a 
member of The Catholic 
Literary Foundation, you 
will receive one of the 
most attractive free en- 
rollment premiums ever 
offered — the new St. 
Joseph “Continuous” 
Sunday Missal. The pre- 
mium is just the first of 
many benefits you will 
enjoy as a member of 
this long-established 
Catholic book club. 

















Over 60 full-color illustrations! 


Buy the best Catholic books at a savings! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation offers you a wide selection of 
latest best-sellers from which to choose — relaxing novels, absorbing 
biographies, and good sound spiritual reading. Every book is care- 
fully selected for literary quality, decency, and good taste. You 
can be sure nothing offensive will ever come into your home. Best 


4 of all, you’ll be saving up to 50% a year on regular prices (counting 
Outstanding features of the free books) because: 
St Joseph ““Continuous”’ Sunday Missal: 1) you receive a free enrollment premium 


5: : F : 2) you never pay more than $3.00 for the featured book of the month, 
M@ It’s the most simplified Sunday Missal 


even though the regular price may be higher 
ever published! The Ordinary of the Mass 3) you receive a free book dividend for every four books you purchase 
is repeated for each Sunday and feast day 


Mass, with Propers inserted in their re- | Regd about coming selections in the Forecast 
spective places. 


Each month you will receive the Forecast, the attractive illus- 
trated magazine describing the featured monthly selection and other 


\—_ hiss = 


MH Official Confraternity text — as read from 


the pulpit —is used for all Epistles and new Catholic books. If you want the selection of the month, do 
Gospels, as well as Psalm verses nothing and it comes to you automatically. If you do not want it, 
; or if you want an alternate selection, you simply send us the con- 
@ Beautifully illustrated with over 60 col- venient card enclosed. Your only obligation is to buy four Founda- 
ored, and 70 black and white pictures. tion books in the next twelve months. You may cancel your mem- 
bership at any time thereafter, if you choose. For every four books 

@ Includes a Treasury of Prayers for morn- 


: , ; : you take, you receive a free book dividend worth up to $6.00 and 
ing and night, confession and communion, chosen for you from our changing lists. All books offered are brand 
litanies, stations. — highest quality publishers’ editions. Discover for yourself how 
: . ae ooks can enjoyably contribute to your way of living and thinking 

@ Printed in large, easy-to-read type. 7, as a Catholic. Join The Catholic Literary Foundation now! 
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; . . gs THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (S-10-57) 1 











LY You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation and send as my free enrollment gift a copy of the 
beautiful new St. Joseph ‘‘Continuous'’ Sunday Missal. 


CROWN OF GLORY 


| under- 
be Lite of Pon stand that my only obligation will be to buy four Foundation 
books within the next twe!ve-month period. A free book dividend 
will be sent to me after the purchase of every fourth book for 
as long as | choose to remain a member. 
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membership price, $3.00 membership price, $3.00 membership price, $3.00 


Mr. () 
BHD veccwcuccescccececs: i 
i 
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1 
REM cececdccccrccecccccccsccccescecesccceeseeeeesenece : 
1 
CROWN OF THE LAST THE DAY City ..ccccccocccccocccccccoscees ee eee ; 
t 
GLORY CRUSADER CHRIST DIED Age, if 1 
Ne oe ne a en ree under i 
By Hatch and Walshe By Louis de Wohl By Jim Bishop Occupation ..... der 21 | : 
Regular price, $4.95; Regular price, $3.95; Regular price, $3.95; (This offer good only in U. S., its Possessions, and Canada.) : 








Now [127] Custom Sizes and Colors 
That Fit Any Window, Wall or 
‘Hyp p,corner of Your Home... 
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5 and actual swatches. Just 
send us your name and ad- 
dress and we'll rush Drapery Sample 


of Fiberglas curtains and draperies — can Kit to help you select the draperies 
solve your drapery problems for you at such you want. No obligation whatever. 
tremendous savings. You actually save one- -* So mail the coupon now! 

third the price you would pay for made-toe SETS Oa we ee ae ae ee a oe 
order draperies. 127 custom-sized draperies g Ronnie, 228SS-5 Ronnie Bidg. 


Only Ronnie—the world’s largest distributor ] 







that fit any wall, window and corner of your neahcantrigacy ponecen arc FREE, the new 
home. New drapery weight, no-iron, work- Ronnie Drapery Sample Kit, including actual 
free Fiberglas that never, never needs ironing swatches, color brochure, how to measure in- § 
or dry-cleaning... just wash and hang. Your formation plus everything I need to order the 
choice of 14 of the newest decorator colors | superwide Draperies I want. I am not obligated § 
in stunning prints and vivid solid colors. | many way. 
: . PED cic aie eheeGbbnesosbendennantucdbobeaseraee f 
(the world's largest distributor i 
of Fiberglas Curtains and Drapes)  woaggg SOOO eersecseserenecsecsessesersseens 
catetantnt: Ronnie Bidg., 145 Breed Ave., Fairview, N.J. acity Dtbocneaeakiieeamsaa Zone.... State........ ! 
Seta ne 


| MAKE ROSARIES. =<;..<%2x: 
* able, light 
| work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
| beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 

Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decade 

sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ins to 

| establish confidence in themselves by gaining 

new hobby and, in some cases, a source of 

income and new friends. Write for free catalog 


and free decade. 
| MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 
JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS Pree ATLIN COMPANY 


If you ore the talented author 


Catalog No. 37 Sent Upon Request VEE UUs Aye of 28 unpublished manuscript, 


let us help gain the recognition 

















you deserve. We will publish 
| d TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise ond 
Blarney Castle Products Co. GOING [JAH Suhr sdy 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. To Write for FREE copy of 


BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK How To Publish Your Book 


WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-10 
200 Varick St., NW. Y¥.14 


Earn Christmas Money Selling 
Christmas Tree-Top Star Honoring Christ’s Birthday 


Write today for our special plan 


























Now, a distinctive tree-top 
ornament for the remem- 
brance of His BiRTHDAY is 
available. This truly Chris- 
tian Christmas tree star adds 
that needed touch. The chil- 
dren love it! Silver plated 
star 714 inches across. Full- 
color picture transparency of 
Sallman’s copyrighted ** Head 
of Christ,” or new “Madonna 
and Christ Child.”’ Clip pro- 
vided for attaching tree light. 
Packaged in window display j 
box. Price only $1.89 retail. , : ; 


No. 7-27 No. 6-26 
FAST SELLING - PROFITABLE - BEAUTIFUL 
KRIEBEL & BATES, Art Publishers, Dept. 19, 4125 N. Keystone, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
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“DON’T MENTION GOD” 


The article “Don’t Mention God” (Au- 
gust) made my blood boil. I think we have 
far too many articles with this point of 
view and not enough on the wonderful 
Opportunity there is in a mixed marriage 
to save a soul for Christ or at least bring 
understanding of our Faith to our non- 
Catholic partners who are not so fortunate 
as we to have received the gift of Faith. ... 

I will be the first to admit that the 
mixed marriage is not the ideal, but I 
think, because of it, we Catholic partners 
(and I know dozens) must try just that 
much harder to live our Faith. 

Mrs. JoHN W. PETERSON 
BENSON, MINN. 


It was surprising to me that THE SIGN 
gave such support by way of space and il- 
lustration to the article “Don’t Mention 
God.” (August) 

This was the story of an ungrateful and 
insipid son who concluded, after much 
flopping around, that all of his growing up 
problems could be blamed on the fact that 
his father was not a Catholic. All this in 
spite of the author's admission that his 
father was “a perfect dad.” .. . 

JoserH Rooney 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


In the beginning of the article the 
author claims his parents’ marriage was as 
he says “almost a perfect mixed marriage,” 
and he goes on to say that his father was 
scrupulous about the promises he had made 


| to the Church and was exemplary in car- 


rying them out, in sending him to the 
Sacraments and to a Catholic school. Yet 
further along in the article he claims God 
had to be left out of the home in order 
for the marriage to work. . 

I won't say that all mixed marriages can 
be perfect, but in most cases where the 
children have that feeling of insecurity and 
do not have a true understanding of their 
religion, it is not so much the fault of the 
mixed marriage as it is of the Catholic 
partner who is afraid to speak up. 

Mrs. Frep BENDA 
Totrpo, Onto. 


I have just finished reading the article 


| “Don’t Mention God” by Mr. Anonymous 


August). May I take the opportunity to 
thank him for writing it and to thank your 
magazine for publishing it. 

Like Mr. Anonymous, one of my worst 
scars is the memory of my First Com- 
munion. I can still remember the feeling of 









THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, ar 1 
published at UNION CITY, N. J., by the Passionist Fathers 
lecal Tithe—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Subscription price 
$3.00 per year, in advance; single copies, 25¢ Canada 
$3.00 a year: Forei $3.50 per year. Entered as Second- 
( s Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post Office at 
Union City, N. J une the Act of March 3, 1879. 





Accepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 


for in Par 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925 Vol. 37, 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
“IMITATION of CHRIST” by Thomas a Kempis 
Your FREE Gift With The Bible 


Newly Revised English Translation 
13-Page Alphabetical Index 
Inspiring Special Frontispiece 
Prayer ‘‘Before” and “After Reading 
Instructions How Best To Read 
Clear, Easy-To-Read Type 
Convenient Size For Pocket of Purse 























Yes, with your order of this wonderful Catho- 
lic Bible you receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 
the new pocket-size edition of the “Imitation 
of Christ” by Thomas a Kempis, printed in 
beautiful easy-to-read type, with instructions 
on how to get the most out of this great 
spiritual classic. The value of this special 


: THIS GREAT 











age 
ing edition of the “Imitation of Christ”... com- 
on- & plete in Four Books . . . is $2.00. It Costs 
ate You Absolutely Nothing When You Order A 
: Copy Of The New Catholic Edition Of The 
: WHEN YOU PURCHASE Holy Bible. 

le 
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= | America’ S Fine Finest, Easiest-to-Read Bible! 











































ON 
SEND NO MONEY « 5 MONTHS TO PAY! 
JUST THINK! Now you can own can Lopvap A special section is de- 
GN beautiful new copies of the two | the references to the 
il- most widely read Catholic books in n Mary, including 
the world for the price of the lovely ning as prophesied in the 
on Bible alone! This generous offer Old Testan ent. Eleven New Testa- 
has never been made before. The ment references, and Bible Read- 
Bible is the New Catholic Edition, ings, for the al Feast Days 
nd highly praised by Pope Pius XII. of Mary throughout the year 
; Richly illustrated (see below), FLOOD OF ORDERS EXPECTED 
ich printed on superfine Bible paper, Because of its magnificent printing 
with Holy L and Maps and magnifi- and bindin al f a family 
up cent Family Record Pages in full heirloom, tl enthusiastic 
lat color. Truly the most readable praise fror J. S. Hierarchy, 
° Catholic Family Bible ever pub- the publishers anticipate a rush of 
m lished. Exclusive features make it orders n all over America. 
Lis the most useful, valuable book you Don't « . Order Today! 
e e e . e - 
Ey Distinctive Features of New Catholic Edition 
he ~ U 
as all call his name Emman- 
ch is, interpreted, “God MRAZ SAMI TSS) m2 O87. 
re 4.80 Joseph, arising from@iU io Badia va ese): 
le s the angel of the Lord had EASIER READING. 
« him, and took unto him 
1e : 
. And he did not know her /,,,... ee 
> ought forth her firstborn @ New Atlas Bible Maps 
er tC called his name Jesus, @ Self-indexed For Easy Reference 
@ Extra Large, Easy-To-Read Type 
@ Color Illustrated by 
‘es CHAPTER 2. Religious Masters 
1e . @ Entirely New, Up-To-Date 
id The Magi Reference Appendix 
ir : @ New Paragraph Heading For 
= hen Jesus” was born in Better Understanding 
ic hem of Judea, in the days/ Over 1570 Pages Size 5% x8% 
‘ Bound in rich durable blue-grained 
. d, behold, Magi cam: Leatherette with 23K gold ornamenta- 
A 9 Jerusal> tion 
Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., N. Y. Dept. S-10 
le EXAMINE THIS BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 
1S IN YOUR HOME FOR TEN DAYS FREE 
oO Published With Imprimatur of His Eminence os = =. 08 mae aeaed 
m ublishe Sch oraetharnd rder TODAY — “opy of Bony ye - nee RS STB IB LE I ‘ pletely 
7 awa we em wee eee wee ew ew ww ee ee ow ww we oe = 
st 
.- THIS OFFER LIMITED... 1 CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. S-10 
f MAIL COUPON TODAY... | 225 W. 34TH ST, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. i 
SEND NO MONEY! | Please send immediately the beautiful new Catholic Edition of the Holy Bible 
1 PLUS my FREE copy of the ‘Imitation of Christ’ by Thomas a Kempis. | will pay | 
ie $2.00 a month until special publisher's price of $9.95 for The Holy Bible is paid | 
1 | Check here if you prefer Special Deluxe Gold Edged Edition at $19.95 1 
| payable $3.00 per month 
: : | may return the BIBLE in 10 days if not completely satisfied i 
‘ | 
E NAME ae . — Fe ! 
b ADDRESS 7 
54 Full Color Pictures Including a I 
15 Mysteries of the Rosary. Finest —— roe sia i 
a Sacred Works of Great Masters 1 If you wish to make payment in full, avoiding carrying and postal charges, enclose $10.00 | 
With Appropriate Text. 1 — for Deiuxe Edition). In either case there is absolutely no charge for “Imitation of 
| ist”, 
en 0 ae on ae oe oe om oe a em es oe em om oe oe ee eae ee | 








Alone in 
all the world... 


“CARILLON 
AMERICANA”* 


Until you hear ‘Carillon 
Americana,” you simply can- 
not know the full beauty and 
inspiration of carillon music. 
Introduced at Florida’s famed 


SINGING TOWER 


the “Carillon Americana” 
places entirely new tone colors 
at the command of the artist 
at the console. To bell tones of 
traditional majesty, the caril- 
lonneur can now add the en- 
chanting voices of the plucked 
harp and silvery celesta. More- 
over, he can vary the harmonic 
content of each note and chord 
at will. The result is a musical 
panorama far richer than caril- 
lons have ever offered before. 


The “Carillon Americana” 
thus gives a wider choice to 
those interested in acquiring 
fine carillons for churches, 
schools or colleges. Whatever 
your requirements in bell 
instruments, you'll find an 
appropriate answer among the 
many Schulmerich instruments, 
ranging from the new “Carillon 
Americana’’ to automatic 
single-bell instruments for 
liturgical use. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


ee 


*“Carillon Americana” is a trademark of 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


CM107 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 

















child 


shame to be the only 
companied to the altar rail by at least one 


not to he ac- 


parent. What I wouldn’t have given to 
have had them both kneeling at my side! 
Words cannot my gratitude 
toward Mr. He has made me 
that maybe, someday, I too will have 
the opportunity of marrying a Catholic part- 
ner and building a good strong practicing 
Catholic for our children. 
ANONYMOUS ‘TEEN-AGER 


express 
Anonymous. 
feel 


home 


HANDS THAT SEE 


We are deeply grateful to you for pub- 
lishing the very fine article on Sharon Kelly 
(August). It was well done and the idea of 


the “hands” depicting her way of seeing 
was splendid. 
SISTER M. GREGORY 
St. JoserH’s SCHOOL TOR THE BLIND 
Jersey Crry, N. J. 
This blind—but certainly not unseeing— 


youngster counts her sightlessness a bounti 


ful blessing, unlike so many more fortu 
nate (7) ones among us, whose vacillat 
ing trust in God's omniscient sight often 


leaves us full of doubts and questionings 


when major problems loom up and we 
depend too much on our feeble vision. 
Sharon, it on 
Swiftie up 
with the right answers, as witness her poeti 
cal tribute to that 


—similarly 


exclusively 
angel, to 


seems, relies 


her guardian come 


“fellow traveler” of hers 
without 


CoaDJUTOR) 


opucs. 
BROTHER BILL 


CALIF. 


Bromey, S.J. 


Los Gatos, 


LETTER TO JOHNNY’S MOTHER 


Let me first of all express my opinion 
that Int SIGN is an extremely readable, 
educative, and most interesting magazine 
\s a matter of fact, it seems to improve 
with each issue. [| congratulate you for an 


excellent job 


Let me thanks 


and appreciation and also that of my wife, 


particularly extend my 


a non-Catholic, for the article, “An Open 
Letter to Johnny's Mother.” (August). It 
was particularly appropriate for us, because 
our middle child has just failed the first 
grade. If we had delineated in detail ow 


situation, you couldn't have presented a 
more accurate analysis. Sincere thanks to 
you and Sister Jeromine for the comfort 


we derived 


Davip J. Kennepy, D.D.S 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Congratulations and thanks on your de 


cision to print “Freedom Fighters in Ame) 


ica” by Ann della Chiesa in the August is 
sue of THE SIGN 
We at Saint Michael’s are, of course, 


delighted to receive such fine publicity. 


We're more pleased, however, in the knowl 


edge that the beautiful story is so nicely 
told in your fine publication. Continued 
success to you and to the Staff of Tur Sien. 

FRANCIS E. Moriarty, S.S.E. 


PRESIDENT 
St. Micnarn’s Couniras 


WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


. We know that St. Michael’s did a 
wonderful job in teaching English to these 
brave lads. We feel confident that they also 
learned a great deal about American Cath. 
olicism from the inspiring examples of our 
and students. 

Miss Della Chiesa did an exceptional job 
in capturing the spirit of that operation, 
Joun D. Donocuur 
RELATIONS DIRECTOR 

MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


teachers 


PUBLIC 
ST. 


WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


STORIES 


Congratulations on publishing those two 
fine short stories, “The Curing of Miguel,” 
by Elizabeth Cooper and especially “Run, 
Fox, Run,” by Edna O’Brien, in the August 
They are definitely the to ap- 
pear for some time and measure up to the 
high standards which ‘THE SiGN 
in its editorials and articles. 

PAUL J. Jobin 


issue. best 


KEENE, N. H. 


FUZZ ON THE COURT 


Not since the days of the Dred Scott De- 
cision has the Supreme Court kicked up 
this country 
has in the past several months. 
\ugust felt we 
Tut on all 
an editorial on the Supreme 


so sensitive an issue in as it 
issue we 


SIGN 


In your 
find 


as you 


might 
where stood this, 
had 
It grieves:me to admit we are still 
in doubt. The editorial did little 

being fuzzy and uncertain, not at 
the tradition of THt 
as we have come to know it. 


did 


this 


Court. 
to clear 
the air 
all in SIGN magazine 
The editorial, 
contain overtones of criti- 


to be sure 


but buried in a 
welter of pious platitudes trusting that no 
irreparable damage be done the Court by 


an irate legislative body. 


cism, criticism was 


TH 
It is not forthright, it is not coura 


geous, it 


This, I repeat, is hardly typical of 
SIGN. 
is not geared to the emergency 
eXists. . . 

CHARLES W. Situ 


which certainly 


Roxpury, MAss. 


I enjoyed your editorial on our Supreme 
Court \ugust), but could you go further 
and discuss the implications and effect upon 
oul 
Has 


the 


democratic society of 


the 


judge-made law? 
the functions of 
declared wai 
the people? 


court usurped 
Has it 
the elected representatives of 
Does the 
functions? If 


legislature? on 
have a 
the 


more policy-making powers (powers which 


court new concept of its 


court seizes more and 


the founding fathers gave to Congress) are 


we headed for a bloodless revolution? Has 

the court discovered a new and quick 

method of amending the Constitution? 
EpMOND J. DONLAN 


REPRESENTATIVE, MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURI 


Boston, MAss. 


GUNS OF FORT KNOX 


Thomas 
Knox” (Au 
hills and 
Unlike 
conjure 


Just a few days before reading 
Merton’s “The Guns of Fort 
gust) I had on the 
felt the roar of the same 
Father however, I 


stood sume 
guns. 


slerton, could 





up no \ 
felt only 
our youl 
and the 
trade. 

I hav 
interest 
his past 
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up no visions of tortured ghosts. Rather, L | 
felt only a sense of gratitude, gratitude that 
our young gunners had been given the time 
and the means to learn the skills of their 


trade. 

I have read Father Merton’s books with 
interest and profit. [ do not begrudge him 
his pastoral retreat. But I think the time 
is long past when he, and other Catholics, 
can aflord to indulge in a morose condem- 
nation of guns just because they are guns. 

First La. Witniam V. Kennepy 
1047rH ARMORED CAVALRY REGIMENT | 
PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD 
FA. 


Came HILL, 


HILDY McCOY 


Thank you for publishing the true facts 

of the Hildy McCoy Case. I’ve read many 
articles on this touchy subject and yours 
was the clearest presentation that I have 
yet seen. 
a hope this article will cause those many 
Catholics who said, “I'm a 
Catholic but I believe that the Ellises should 
keep Hildy,” to think twice before opening 
their mouths again. 


thoughtless 


Kevin P. Barry 
' CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
BILLIONS FOR BABIES 
“Billions for Babies,” by Anthony J. 








Wright (July), is one of the most outland- 
ish pieces of socialistic propaganda | have 
ever read. 

Wouldn’t it have been less expensive and 
more beneficial to Canadian citizens if the 
government had reduced personal income- 
taxes that families would have 
take-home pay to spend on baby rather 
than to encourage the practice of expect- 
ing government handouts? Think of the 
administration costs that would have been 
eliminated. 

[he author failed to explain what assur- 
the Canadian Government had that 
the checks are being spent on baby rather 
than for some other purpose. 

By reading between the lines, it appears 
that the real intent behind the baby bonus 
but win 
for the liberal party that advocates social- 
Canada. 

Pure SicN use better editorial judg- 
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‘ come home from work too exhausted to enjoy the full companion- 
ship of your wife, your family, your friends? Don’t let what may 
be a common and easily corrected nutritional deficiency rob you 
of your youthful vigor! Recharge your body with high-potency 
Vitasafe C.F. Capsules to help you feel healthier, peppier, young- 
' er! Take advantage now of this sensational free offer! 
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uy anything! If after taking your free Capsules 
for three weeks you are not entirely satisfied, 
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ment in the future and not be hoodwinked | 


into printing welfare state propaganda. 
Cart. Lester M. SNrep, USAF 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


In the August issue, in “Views in Brief,” 
the writer compares E. Roosevelt with B. 
Truman very unfairly. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
been a writer for many years, her opinions 
of this troubled the 
average “stay at home” woman understand 
the world. I believe she has more compas 
sion and understanding of people than 
the run of the mill news reporter. She and 
Mrs. 
but 


world have helped 


Truman are wives of ex-presidents 
Mrs. Roosevelt “earned” the right 
to be active in world affairs by her well- 
known and instructive writing. 


has 
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CONCEPTLON 
PN Sale MASSE Box 604, Conception, Mo. 


offers high quality CHRISTMAS CARDS produced by 
Benedictine monks which are Christian AND modern. 
Write for free, colorful folders with imprinting infor- 


A box of 20 of our 1957 Xmas cards ($2 value)—plus ‘PUTTING 
CHRIST INTO CHRISTMAS” packet (booklets, leaflets, holy cards, 
$2 value), all for $3 postpaid. 


for modern Christians 
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Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 

help him to read and spell better in a few 

weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 

child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 

to use. University tests and parents’ reports 

show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
| reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
| Dept. 0-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No 1, tedious work. Just liste 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Oept. 13310,136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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Jewelry, watches, diamonds, gold plated arti- 

cles, silver, gold teeth, etc. 100% Full Value 

Paid Immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mail articles today. Information free. 
Established 1900. 

CHICAGO GOLD SMELTING & REFINING CO. 

6 E. Monroe St., Dept. 109, Chicago 3, Illinois 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
ublication, send for booklet SN.—it's free. 
ances Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help 
of final expenses 
dening your 
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You handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMER- 
ICAN of KANSAS CITY. No 
obligation. No will call on 
you! 

Tear out this 
today with your 
and age to Old American Insur- 
ance Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L1036M, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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COMMENT 


Through your (a donor’s) kindness, THE 
SIGN magazine is now regularly placed in 
the library and crew’s lounge of this, the 
world’s largest and mightiest ship. More 


than a thousand of the ship’s personnel are 


Catholic. So your copy of THE SIGN is 
widely read and greatly appreciated. 
FRANCIS J. FirzpaTRick 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 
U.S.S. “Forrestal” 
New York, N. Y. 
For those readers who may be interested: 
subscription rates for The Sign are $3.00 
for one year, $5.00 for two years. 
\s you say, the purpose of THe Sicx 


is to entertain and keep us abreast of the 


Catholic viewpoint on current aflairs. This 
is good and proper, but it does not directly 
help women like myself with our imme 


diate problems that crop up every day in 


our raising of a family and running of a 
home 

Articles on child care, discipline in the 
home, relationships between husband and 


wife appeal to us more now in the turbu 


lent years of child-rearing than stories of 


people in government and_ business. 
Mrs. JOoseru Brown 
New York, N. Y. 
Tut SIGN is read from cover to cover in 
our home, and we are truly grateful for 


having access to such an inspirational and 


enlightening magazine after being ex 
posed to the local anti-Catholic tabloids. 
Your pictorial feature articles of happy 
Catholic families, people who have the 


fortitude to practice what they believe, are 
especially refreshing. 

Your editorial this month (July) is un- 
usually thought-provoking. 

Mrs. W, E. Buquet, Jr. 

INGLESIDE, TEXAS. 
MSGR. CARDIJN 

Ihe vociferous letter by Father Fabian 
Flynn, C.P., which appeared in the July 
issue of [THe SIGN, is characteristic of one 
who has an axe to grind rather than a 


mature attempt to confront the issue in its 
true perspective. 
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IRELAND’S PEACE 


In the August issue of THe SIGN, there 
appeared an article by Douglas Hyde relat. 
ing some of the exploits, if that be the 
word, of the Irish Republican Army. 

It was with misgivings that ] 
read of the havoc and violence wrought by 


some 


these “patriots.” Also the tone of the ar. 
ticle which endeavored to present these 
men as daring heroes trying to unite Ire. 


land. 
I am not trying to discuss the rights or 
wrongs of Partition. However, as a Catholic, 


I felt that there was something definitely 
wrong in his attitude. During the last 
war, many Catholic boys asked if it’ was 


right to kill a man in the defense of our 
country. We were told that, if 
called by our Government to defend 
our country in a just cause, there was noth- 
ing morally wrong in having to kill. Mr, 
Hyde endeavors to present the I.R.A. mem- 
bership, generally speaking, are a group of 
good Catholic men. Yet, at the 
men out 


we were 


upon 


same time, 

with 
Since 
lawfully con- 


the 
the 


it seems these 
intention 
I.R.A. is recognized 
stituted government, are, in_ short, 
intended or actual So they can 
hardly regarded either as good Catho- 
heroes. 


same 
kill if 


set 
to necessary. 
by 


they 


no 


murderers. 
be 
lics or as 
I would like to say that I enjoyed your 
article 


recent on our Commonwealth, as 
well as the majority of your articles. 
ConraD J. Myers 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA. 


I am very much surprised at the naiveté 
of the of THe Sicn in publishing 
Douglas Hvde’s article, “Ireland CAN Have 
(August). You all have Irish 
names, too, which makes it more surprising 
that you couldn't smell 
piece of British propaganda 
Lloyd George Churchill their 
iest days of international falsehood. 

Mr. Douglas Hyde is an English propa- 
gandist and you editors are just a bunch of 
backs 


editors 
Peace.” 
obvious 


of 


balm- 


out an 
worthy 


ol in 


poor narrow that don’t know any 
better and so are blameless. Yours more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

WILLIAM MULOOLY 
Freepvorr, N. Y. 
THE MAY ISSUE 

Congratulations on your excellent issue 
for May. As a subscriber for almost a year, 
I wish to add my humble praise for a 
truly fine magazine. The articles are always 
succinct and timely and worthy of pon- 
dering. 

Having just taken a_ poll of citizens 
views through the League of Women 
Voters, I might say that most of the citi 
zens heartily agree that the fire department 
is one of the few departments of city 
government about which the individual 


has no complaints (possibly the only de- 
partment). Hence, my interest in your 
article “New York’s No. 1 Fireman.” 

I also enjoyed “East Meets West in the 
South,” and congratulations should go to 
Marion Rubinstein for the wonderful pic- 
tures, 

Father McDonnell’s page is one of my 


favorites,—for I find myself clipping his 
articles to file away for future re-reading. ... 

Mrs. A. L. Dupzak 
NEW 


York, N. Y. 
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THE BUY OF A LIFETIME ! 


Introducing the fabulous REVA-LANE 6 DOLL-IN-1 
combination. A GIANT 20” TALL, America's most 
famous fashion model is made of MAGIC-TOUCH 
vinyl that makes her amazingly life-like. 


REVA-LANE can bow, twist, and turn at the waist, 
has lovely rooted hair that you can wash, brush, 
comb, curl and set. She party dresses with prefend 
pearl earrings, sheer nylon stockings, and high heel 
shoes. An elegant dream-come-true of every girl. 
Remember, you get the complete 6 outfits plus the 
magnificent unbreakable REVA-LANE at one un~ 
believably low price. AGREAT VALUE! ORDER NOW! 


BUY FACTORY DIRECT AND SAVE! 
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ORDER 
NOW! 





FACTORY DOLL CO. Dept: S-1 

149 Degraw St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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$4.95 plus 50¢ for handling plus C.O.D. postage. Full 
purchase price tefunded If not satisfied. 
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384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
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Armenian Artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 


"MY WAY OF LIFE” —Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 


640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER” —A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
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the Breviary. 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simplified 
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three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 
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“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially 
for this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of 
Notre Dame University. 448 Pages  68¢ to $4.78 
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The Unions and Inflation 


HERE can be little doubt that inflation is 
moving into the danger zone—if it isn’t there 
already. It’s a threat that affects all of us, 
but especially those who have fixed incomes. It 
can be a calamity for all who depend on pensions, 
insurance funds, bonds, or savings accounts. 
Such people may find their means of livelihood 
dwindling to the point of little or no return. 

‘There’s no simple solution to the problem— 
except for simple minds. And there’s no single 
cause cither—except for those who always look for 
a scapegoat in times of difficulty. 

The enemies of organized labor find an easy 
solution. As one nationally syndicated columnist 
put it: “The national economy is traveling along 
at a reckless pace. Labor costs rise and then indus- 
trial prices go up.” 

There it is in a nutshell—so simple even a child 
can understand it. Stop workers from getting wage 
increases and there will be no inflation. 

Let’s take a look at some facts. The U. S. Steel 
Corporation provides a good example. It’s been 
Shedding tears and spending money to convince 
the country that it’s the big bad unions and their 
wage demands that are the cause of rising prices 
and subsequent inflation. And remember that steel 
is important in the price structure, as there is steel 
in nearly everything we use at home and at work. 

During a one-year period, wages and_ fringe 
benefits for U. S. Steel Corporation workers went 
up $94,000,000. Admittedly that’s a lot of money. 
So what did U. S. Steel do to meet this increased 
expense? It raised the price of steel enough to 
bring in $340,000,000 a year above what they had 
been getting. For every dollar increase they gave 
the workers, the company made $3.50 for 
itself. 


over 


Since 1945 there have been twenty-one increases 
in the price of steel and only nine wage increases. 
During that period the company has made over 
three every 
increases. 


dollars fo dollar given in wage 
This year the Corporation’s net profits 
after taxes are running at a rate of $461.9 million. 
You can give a lot of wage increases out of that 
amount without passing a nickel to the consumer. 
That is, if you want to. 


Take two more examples of how the big firms 
sock the public to increase their profits when they 
give a wage increase. General Motors was making 
$3.20 for every hour worked by every one of its 
more than 400,000 production workers. They gave 
their workers a wage increase of 21 cents an hour, 
Instead of taking this out of profit—which would 
still leave them $2.99 an hour—they raised prices 
to a point where they were making the highest 
profit in their history. The Ford Company was 
making $3.06 per hour for each worker. Instead of 
taking the 21 cent wage increase out of this $3.06, 
it raised prices by more than four and one-half 
times the wage increase. General Motors’ profits 
(after taxes) have gone up 234 per cent between 
1947 and 1957, and Ford profits have gone up 256.2 
per cent between 1948 and 1957. 

By and large, the American worker isn’t exactly 
rolling in wealth. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Labor Department reported recently that 
a factory worker with no dependents averages 
$67.73 a week in take-home pay as compared to 
$65.24 a year ago. A worker with three dependents 
averages $75.13 in take-home pay as compared with 
$72.58 a year ago. Because of the increase in the 
cost of living, the “real” increase for a worker with 
no dependents was up five-tenths of a point, and 
the worker with three dependents was up one-tenth 
of a point. 

We're not trying to prove that labor is wholly 
without blame. Admittedly, the labor unions will 
have to limit their wage demands and keep them 
in correlation with productivity gains. 

But we're tired of reading long-winded analyses 
of the causes of inflation that always begin and 
end by pointing an accusing finger at labor. Big 
business is much guiltier than big labor and shows 
much less awareness of the danger to all of us from 
inflation and much less concern for 
good. 
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The United Nations debate over Russian aggression in Hun- 
eary is of prime importance to the whole world. The case of 
the Russian conquest of Hungary presents a challenging test 
to the 





vitality of all free na- 
| Hungary is tions. On the decision emerging 
from this debate hangs the hopes 
| the Test of a_ billion enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain. The 
debate should not be resolved till the whole world is rid of 
the horrible nightmare of Marxian Communism. 
The Marxist conspirators have an uncanny gift for infil- 
trating, probing, for well-timed clashing and eventual con- 
quest. Their battles are spearheaded by heavy propaganda, 


people 


a tissue of lies and half-truths, designed to contuse and 
divide those who resist. Their victories are consolidated 
by rigid suppression of free speech and heavy-handed control 
of public news. Cleverly and often effectively they mold 
world opinion either to induce moral paralysis or to win 
positive support. 


Their organs of propaganda have been feverishly working 
over world opinion in recent months in order to consolidate 
the Kremlin’s conquest of Hungary. Herbert Aptheker. 
editor of the Communist magazine, Political Affairs has 
clearly expressed the Party Line in his recent book, The 
Truth About Hungary. Basically this line manufactures two 
leading ideas. First, Russian Communists had to intervene 
in the Hungarian crisis last October in order to prevent 
World War III. 


necessary in order to prevent “Clerical Fascism” from seizing 


Secondly, “Hungarian” opposition was 


hold of the country. Cardinal Mindszenty is the prime target 
(The recent arrest of hundreds 
of priests in Hungary is calculated to support this conten- 
tion.) For months prior to the UN debate over the Rus- 
sian crime against Hungary, the Communist organs such as 
International Affairs, Political Affairs, and the Daily Worker 
had been pouring this line into the ears of the comrades 
and their many fellow travelers. 


in this line of propaganda. 


Facts are stubborn things and no amount of propaganda can 
When World War IL “ended,” the Red Army 
came hard on the heels of the Nazis retreating from Hun- 
gary. Following the Red 
petty 

Most of them, including their leader Rakosi, had 


change them. 


Army came the usual assortment 


of spies, commissars, and Moscow-trained political 
organizers. 
spent the war years in Russia attending Soviet indoctrination 
and training schools. In a disorganized nation they whooped 
it up for an early election. Although they polled only 14 
per cent of the popular vote, yet they were not beaten. 

well-tried 


Using a Communist 
ceeded in attaching a pre-election rider calling lor a coali- 


strategy, they had suc- 
tion cabinet. This rider enabled the Communist minority 
to grab key posts in the Hungarian cabinet. 
emerged with the real power of political control: 


Three men 
Matyas 





EDITORIALS IN 


PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





United Press 
Kneeling fora brief moment of prayer despite the basket on 


her head, this woman of Rome reflects the eternal prety of 


women, Wayside shrines dot streets in the area around Rome 
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United Press 


Design for U.N. Childrens’ Fund Christmas Card moves 
toward religious theme. Proceeds aid needy children 





Religious News A ; 
These girls are part of lay missionary trend. Mission 
will be Alaska. Bishop Wright presided at departure 


Rakosi as Deputy Prime Minister, Lazslo Rajk as Minister of 
Interior, and Julius Ortutay as Minister of Education. These 


men were merely resident managers representing the 


Kremlin. 


By postwar treaty, to which the United States was signa- 


tory, Russia was permitted to retain a temporary occupation 
force in Hungary. One hundred and fifty men could have 
done the job. Russia sent in sixty thousand troops 


Many 


more divisions wert just in Case. 


poised on the border 
Hungarians thus became pawns under the he: 
the Russian Bear. well 


Hungarians felt as found 


vy paw ol 


Americans can realize how the 
traditional 
\ people once free and proud of their 


More than bread they 


they gradually then 
freedoms taken away. 
national traditions grew embittered. 
freedom and 


craved human dignity. 


Last October, the Hungarian revolution stunned the world 
thrill of 


witnessed the 


as bitter resentment flared into open rebellion \ 


hope ran through the free world as it heroi 


multitude 
the 


disorganized 
voke of 


intervention ol 


stand of a and 


checkmating even 
the 


from 


throwing off the oppressors Then came 


climactic tanks 


Russia. 
brutal 


foreign divisions and 
The bid for freedom was stopped cold. Massacres, 
reprisals, and mass deportations soon crushed the 


Today, the 150,000 word 


the UN 


clarity the 


amazing resistance Report on 


Hungary, issued by Commission has spotlighted 


Russia 
[he report pinpoints the horrible crime 


with withering ruthless aggression of 


against Hungary 


against Hungary. But it is also a crime against all humanity. 


We can- 


designate 


It is a challenge to the free peoples of the world 


not dodge the responsibility. History will either 


moral cowards o1 


truth, 


us as a generation ol a generation which 


placed love for liberty, and above = selfish 


pustice 
complacency. 
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United Press 
Scooters have 


put many a clergyman in Rome on 
wheels. Here, priests ask directions from Swiss Guard 





Religious 


News 
Chinese fingerpainting enjoys a renaissance under 
deft fingers of Sister M. Caroline in Fordham course 


If anyone is wondering why the Holy See has given a cold 
reception to Soviet suggestions about establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican in the coming year, or why the 
little 
talks which seemed to 


showed interest in 
Two Recent Books (¢ peace 


drag on endlessly in London, he 


world 


. 7 
on Communism read 


has only to two recent 
books. The first book, The 
New Class by Milovan Djilas, has been smuggled out of a 


Communist: prison in Yugoslavia and feverishly is being 


translated and published in many languages throughout the 
world. It 
Critical of 
has 


is written by a former top official of Tito’s regime. 
of speech, Milovan Djilas 
through 


Communism, too free 


been jailed for three years. 
still outlook, yet he 


a sensitive spirit in ardent rebellion 


Going inward 


turmoil, rather materialistic in reveals 
against Communism’s 
Bitterly 
Writing 
indictment 


futility. 


arrogant betrayal of human dignity and freedom. 
he has criticized Communist theory and practice. 
book is al 
of Marxian brutality and hypocrisy as 
Ihe Kremlin hates the book. 


from first-hand experience, his heavy 
well as its 


Naturally it would. 


(nother powertul exposure of the Communist inf%my_ is 
Albert Galter’s The Red Book of the Persecuted Church. 
\lthough partial records of Communist persecutions in vari- 
ous lands have previously been published, this is the first 
comprehensive book on the subject which covers all nations 
unde1 Facts, 


taken The work is constantly 


Communist domination. names, figures are 


from Communist records. 
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documented and bears the mark of authenticity in every 
detail. It 
factual 


will be an invaluable aid to groups desirous of 
the organized on- 
slaught on man and God which the world has ever known. 
Both books are SIGN. 


After them, it is 


information concerning ereatest 


briefly reviewed in this issue of Tut 


rending these books and many like 


witl 
first 
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heligious News 


Mal carriers in Springfield, Illinois, 


fu 
5 


understandable that world opinion is gradually being de- 

lvered from Soviet propaganda, is being shaken out of its 

noral paralysis, is being aroused to confront with invincible 

the 

Because of the record, the world pays less and less atten- 

what and more and what 
Truth will always say the last word. 


resistance, international conspiracy of Communism. 


tion to the Soviets sav more to 


they do. 


the attitudes on 


racial tension has been the tendency on both sides to estab- 


{mong more tragic aspects of current 


lish firm positions that are poles apart from each other. 
This is especially true in re- 


Breakthrough on gard to seeregatiou in schools 


and in 
Problems If we 


the viewpoint of abstract mor- 


public transportation. 


Race examine this issue trom 


ality, there is only one stand to take. In the present con- 
text of history, segregation must be regarded as unjust and 
ontrary to the public welfare. It is doubly immoral. 

But the application of moral principles to concrete social 
It is the 
virtue of justice, but we should not overlook ity companion 
virtue, prudence. Prudence is 
i if it were the equivalent of a timorous or even cowardly 


situations is not always simple. well to extol 


sometimes misunderstood, 


iewpoint, Especially in race relations, the term “modera- 


tion” and “gradualism” are often in ill repute today. 


Prudence, as a cardinal virtue, is not the same as weak- 


ness. It means a rational, sensible approach to a_ goal, 


suitable for attaining the desired 





itly 
Cry 

of 
n- 
Vn. 





wing the means most 
end. At times it may call for the establishment of priorities, 
with the more important or the more feasible goals given 
first attention. 

When we examine race problems from the viewpoint of 
prudence, we are at once struck with the practical prob- 
lems confronting us in our quest for full racial equality, .\ 


head-on attack upon entrenched positions today would create 














ave a new twist to collective bargaining when they asked Rev. 


John S. Brock- 


meicy to lead them in prayers for a salary increase provided in a bill awaiting President Eisenhower's signature. 


the nation 


generations to recover from the strife thus engendered. 


unprecedented social tensions. It might take 
Perhaps we may be compelled to pay this price for obtain- 
But it would be wise to explore 


there 


ing the demands of justice. 
the possibility of using more peaceful means. Is 
another method that would permit substantial advances and 
yet not challenge those who are now prepared to fight to the 
We 


end rather than yield their present positions? believe 


that there is such a method. 


A possible breakthrough would be on the economic front. 


The means would be use of the President's Committee on 
Government Contracts. The aim would be the economic 
upgrading of the Negro, particularly in the South. At 


present, he is largely confined to farming and service occu- 
pations. For various reasons, these accentuate his position 
of dependence and inferiority. 

Better jobs with better income would mean opportunities 
for improvements in housing, education, and medical care. 
They would bring Negroes from rural areas into the cities, 
likely to be 


important 


where voting and educational rights are mor: 


respected. Economic independence can be an 
first step toward other forms of independence. 

Why is this approach feasible, whereas others present 
the first large 


are usually 


ereat difficulties? In place, plants with 


government contracts national corporations. 


Employment policies can be decided by a relatively few 


persons who are immune from local pressures. Such policies 
can be adopted and implemented quietly, without giving 
occasion for demonstrations or agitation. 

sv all this we do not mean that we should give up on 
But 
ward in a neglected area would make these other steps easier. 
And it would the that 
round these other more explosive issues. It deserves to be 


voting rights or school integration. a major step for- 


lessen bitterness and tensions sur- 


tried at least. 
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United Press 
Map shows possible routes of Red attack on U 


line of radar stations to detect them. Kremlin announce- 
ment of ballistic missile tests increases dangers to world 


. 8S. and triple 
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Religious News 
Movements toward Church unity in Germany were drama- 
tized by new Lutheran sisterhood that has adopted Catholic 
practices. Photo shows sisters at work on new convent 


Gilloon 


Santa Clara, Calif., County Jail permits inmates convicted 
of petty crimes to live more normal life. By day, men 
work at trades. At night, they return to jail 
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Catholic PTA‘s. In a talk to the national — 
of the Christian Family Movement at Notre Dame, Most 
William E. 
Chicago Archdiocese, deplored the “conspicuous absence” ¢ 
home and school co-operation in Catholic schools. Pareny 
said the monsignor, often retreat from communication wit 


McManus, superintendent of schools for th 


teachers because of preoccupation with domestic affain 
neglect of their own responsibilities in education, and unre 
sonable fear of Sisters and the clergy. On the school’s sid 
he added, co-operation often fails because of fear of y 
interference, failure to realize that parents have an obligy 
tion to supervise the education of their children, and pre 
occupation with details of school management. Urging 
the organization of home and school associations, Msg 
McManus pointed out that such groups could insure tha 
“children derive maximum benefit from Catholic education, 





It’s time that both parents and teachers joined hands jy 
intelligent co-operation for the betterment of Catholi 
schools. Catholic education is the biggest job that thd 
Church in America has ever undertaken, and we're all 
in it together. 


Fall in Love Again? One of the best antidotes for any, 
one feeling miserable about marriage is a regular reading of 
Msgr. Irving DeBlanc’s column, Making Marriage Click, that 
appears in many diocesan weeklies. 
column: 






A sample from a recen 
“To anyone who is beginning to suffer from harden} 
ing of the sensibilities, crotchety thinking, or just plain 
loneliness, I heartily recommend that they try to fall in 
love again.” ‘There are moments in every marriage whenl 
the bloom goes off the rose. In some, it is the loneliness of 
working all day in an empty kitchen or that provoked by 
occasional separations. In others, it is the chaos of incessant 
noise and clamor. But there isn’t one miserable moment in 
marriage that cannot be ended, as the monsignor says, by 


simply falling in love all over again. 


Released Time. In New York City, the week beginning 
September twenty-ninth is Released Time Week—a reminder 
to parents of all faiths to avail themselves of the opportu 
nity to provide sound religious training for their children, 
It is a fitting time to remind all parents whose children 
attend public schools of their obligation to see that their 
children are properly instructed in their religion, The pro- 
gram will not be effective unless parents are concerned 
about it and interested in it for the sake of the moral health 
of their children. 


The trial of Confidential magazine 
has created quite a stir in the press. Taking a carefully 
poised pious attitude—scandalized eyebrows raised but eyes 
alertly open, a blush on its cheek but ears cocked—the press 
generally began taking advantage of the trial to print what it 


Responsible Press. 


would have hesitated to do otherwise, Certainly we are op-| 
posed to anything like Confidential; certainly we favor the 
freedom of the press. But as the press drooled over all the 
salacious details, we wondered whether it was being as re- 





sponsible as it was being free. Its sanctimonious tch-tching | 
Was not convincing; its stories were too Confidential-like. | 


Just Punishment. Faced with a growing crime rate, we 
may well recall the recent words of Archbishop Godfrey: 
“Sad would it be if those who administer the law, having} 
been easily persuaded by psychologists that free will is non-| 
existent, were to pay increasing attention to the idea to re- 
form by ‘treatment’ rather than by punishment. . . . Another 
idea prevalent today is that all punishment is simply 
remedial; whereas the true and Catholic idea of punish-} 
ment is that its purpose is also the restoration of an order 
of justice that has been violated.” 
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ing of Lourdes is well known. 
+, that 
recen But what was Bernadette 
~rde 
ie Soubirous like— 
wr the girl to whom the “Beau- 
ue tiful Lady” appeared? 
ed by y 
essant 
iy by FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
ning §T IS NOT EASY to choose a “favorite” 
inder saint. There are so many, in that great 
Ortuy and glorious company, who are appeal- 
dren. ing and inspiring and so many different 
Idren reasons why we find them so! The first 
their with whom I became intimately ac- 
pro- quainted, so to speak, was St. I hérése of 
rned Lisieux, generally known as the “Little 
calth St. Theresa” to distinguish her from the 
“Great” Teresa of Avila. 
ak In the case of the former, I became in- 
re timately acquainted with her because I 
fully lived in the ancient Abbaye des Bene- 
sate dictines where she was educated, visited 
pom every place where she had lived, and met 
meio various members of her immediate fam- 
A ily and numerous other persons who had 
! es known her in the flesh. Consequently, 
; she came to seem very real and very near 
‘ heal to me, 
nn In the case of the Great St. Teresa, 
™ knowledge has come harder because we 
we are, inevitably, separated from her by 
frev: | the span of centuries. But I have lived 
ving| in her city, too; many of its landmarks 
non-| eet 
O re- From time to time the editors of THE 
ther SicN will ask outstanding Catholic 
ply writers to do an article on thetr favor- 
nish-| ite saint. “Saint Bernadette’ by Frances 
yrder 


Parkinson Keyes is the first of these 
articles. 
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sul bear her imprint and it is still per- 
meated with her spirit. I have read her 
books and seen the results of her tire- 


less industry, her marvelous executive 
ability, and her indomitable courage. All 
this, if it has elicited less actual affection 
than in the case of her quiet little name- 
sake, has aroused unbounded admiration 
and wonder. Yet, when asked to select 
a favorite as the subject of an article, my 
choice has not fallen on either of these, 
but on Bernadette of Lourdes. 

There are several reasons for this: the 
first is that the 


referred 


saints to whom I have 
well known, both 
through books which are a part of great 


are so 


literature and through popular acclaim, 
that almost anything I could add now 
would seem either superfluous or pre- 
sumptuous. On the other hand, while 
the story of Lourdes. as a place, and the 
miracles which have occurred and still 
occur there are frequently chosen sub- 
jects and objects of great 
Bernadette 


veneration, 
herself 
emerged less clearly as an 
Since the personification of 
humility, she probably would have been 
the first to be glad of this. 


has 
individual. 


Soubirous 


she was 
But to those 
of us who desire or need to get close to 
her, it is profitable to achieve a more 
personal viewpoint than we can secure 
merely by visualizing Lourdes as a place 
of pilgrimage and a shrine of healing; 
we should know 


what sort of a human 

being could create the one and reveal 
the other. 

In the face of the most familiar facts, 


this phenomenon is not easy to explain. 


But we might do well to review those 
which are generally known: that neither 
her father, Francois, nor her mother, 
Louise—the former surly and slack, the 


latter sharp-tongued and improvident— 
had a very good reputation in the place 
where they lived 
family, 


and that the Soubirous 
vell-to-do, im- 
poverished to the point of actual want, 
because both lacked the methodical qual- 
ities which are usually indigenous to the 
eenial but thrifty that the mill 
had Louise’s 
which 


never became 


French; 


which constituted dowry 


and Francois should have been 
able to run at a modest profit was lost 
for debt; that, after sinking lower and 
the quagmire of misery, the 
poor parents had no better shelter to 
share with thei 
dark, little room in a wretched building 
called the cachot, which had once been 
a jail; that most of the children died in 


infancy or early childhood, which is cer- 


lower in 


children than one, 


tainly not surprising, but that the eldest, 
Marie Bernard, and others—Toi- 
nette Marie, Justin, Bernard Pierre, and 
Jean—survived, which ts surprising; that 
Marie Bernard, 


four 


while 


gleaning stray 
branches which fell by the riverside so 
that there might be firewood for the 


16 


poor little cachot, had a strange vision 
of a “Beautiful Lady,” in a grotto at a 
point called Massabielle, where the 
waters of the Gave met those of an old 
canal; that, eventually, this vision, the 
news of which was at first greeted with 
mockery and incredulity, led to thorough 
investigation, miraculous happenings, 
and in due time to the discovery of a 
healing spring, the establishment of a 
shrine, and the erection of a 
followed by 
of an important 


great 
y the organization 
medical center and 
yearly pilgrimages, in which people from 
all over the world take part. 


basilica, 


This much, as I have said, is very gen- 
erally known. But there are great gaps 
in the story thus told. It is these gaps 
which I should like to fill in, if I can. 


In the first place, very few writers have 
mentioned the fact, much less dwelt on 
it, that Marie Bernard, or Bernadette as 
we have come to know her familiarly, 
spent much of her early life, not in the 
little dark cachot of Lourdes, but in the 
healthful the 
nearby she 


pastures surrounding 
Bartrés, where 
was a shepherdess. The Avarant family, 
which employed her and gave her food 
and had the thrifty 
family lacked and a 
sponding lack of want. Moreover, during 


village of 


lodging, habits 


which her corre 
the long hours which she spent guarding 
her sheep, Bernadette was out-of-doors 
and the air was clear and invigorating; 
she breathed it in deeply, to both her 
physical and her spiritual benefit. These 
long hours also gave her ample oppor 
tunity for meditation and prayer. 
For the has 
nized the important part which his early 


centuries, world recog 
life as a shepherd played in the charac- 
ter and David, “The 
Sweet Singer of Israel’; and among the 
most symbolic ways which “Great David's 
Greater Son” is known to us 
Good Shepherd. He Himself 


use this term in His parables. It has, 


achievements of 


is as the 


loved io 


therefore, always seemed strange to me 
that the significance of Bernadette’s role 
as a shepherdess has been so_ largely 
overlooked, especially as there is no such 


omission in the case of Joan of Are. 
The very fact that Bernadette went to 
gather firewood near ihe grotto of 


Massabielle is noteworthy, for it was a 
place very generally shunned, except by 
fishermen caught in a storm and shep- 
herds who were compelled to find sud 
den shelter for their sheep. Though the 
sheep which she guarded at Bartrés had 
neve! sheltered 
through necessity, there can be no doubt 


been among those so 





Photo on Page 15 by Leonard von Matt from St. Bernadette 
Leonard von Matt and Francis Trochu, by permission of 
Henry Regnery Co. This article contains some material 
m Bernadette of Lourdes (revised edition of Sublime 
Shepherdess) by Frances Parkinson Keyes, published by 
Julian Messner, Ine., 1953, $3.50 


that it was as a shepherdess Bernadette 
first learned of the place which was to 
transfigure her life and the lives of 
countless thousands. 

Another fact which seems to be little 
stressed is that Bernadette was by no 
means an ignorant girl or one in whose 
early life standards of propriety, kindli- 
ness, and piety played no special part, 
Although they have been frequently re. 
presented as such, Francois and Louise 
Soubirous were not evildoers; indeed, if 
Francois had been less easy going about 





were na 
vests. W 
recital oO 
no one ¢ 
posure. 
Event 
was ad 
sort of 
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nun. Bi 
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element 





giving credit to his customers, he would 
have been more likely to prosper, for 
he was essentially generous. Louise was 
equally good-hearted, despite her sharp 
tongue; and, somehow, she managed to 


keep herself and her children clean, | 
It cannot be truth. } 


even in the cachot. 


fully said that either husband or wife | 


was conspicuously devout; on the other 


hand, they did manage to have family | 


prayers, more or less regularly, they went 
to church as a matter of course, and they 
never failed to make their Paschal con- 
and 
Eastertide, 
When Bernadette left Bartrés, it was 
because she wished to join a class at the 
Hospice of Lourdes which the parish 
priest was preparing for First Holy Com- 
munion; and the Sisters of Charity and 
Christian Instruction which maintained 
—and still maintain—this institution, re- 
ceived her as a pupil in their elementary 
school. She was not a brilliant or accom- 
plished student; but neither was she the 
dunce which she is often de- 
scribed as being. Her handwriting, of 
which I am fortunate enough to possess 


fessions receive Communion at 


far too 


a specimen, has not only clarity, but ele- 
gance; she also excelled in anything she 
could do with her hands, like embroi- 
dery, fine needlework, and lace making. 
She had a speaking voice of unusual 
melody and charm, a flashing smile, and 
a keen sense of humor. She made an en- 
viable place for herself among her class- 
mates because she was merry, because 
she was swift on the uptake, and because 
she was generally good company. 

After she began to go regularly to the 
grotto, she never lacked friends eager to 
go with her; and when the allotted time 
for her to spend at the Hospice as a 
pupil was over, she was joyfully wel- 
comed there as a pensionnaire or resi- 
dent guest. Although she was intermit- 
tently troubled with asthma, she was 
never placed among the rest of the ail- 
ing and needy poor for whom the Sis- 
ters cared. She was the cherished child 
of a group of childless women. When 
pilgrims of special distinction came to 
Lourdes, she was led into the formidable 
parlor to talk with them. If she was per- 
mitted to follow her own inclinations, 
she talked about simple things which 
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were natural to her, like crops and har- 
vests. When she was pressed to give a 
recital of the apparitions she did so, but 
no one could shake her story or her com- 
posure. 

Eventually the time came when it 
was advisable for her to decide what 
sort of a calling she wished to pursue. 
Evidently, there was no doubt concern- 
ing this in her mind; she wanted to be a 
nun, But her parents could not give her 
a dowry and she had received only an 
elementary education; she realized that, 
on these accounts, she was handicapped, 
and she expressed herself as willing to 
learn some sort of a trade, if that was 
what her relatives and 
thought best. 

When the handicaps were overcome, 
as they often are under special circum- 
sances, she hesitated hardly at all. A 
contemplative Order had great attrac- 
tions for her since, once enclosed, she 
would have been free to commune with 
her own soul and recapture her radiant 
visions. However, it was to the Sisters of 
Charity and Christian Instruction that 


other advisors 


' she felt indebted and she yearned to re- 


pay this debt. “They have cared for me 
a long time and I must show my grati- 
tude,” she said firmly. On that note she 
took her departure for the Motherhouse 
at Nevers. 

The third fact about Bernadette which 
seems to me underemphasized is that the 
last twelve years of her short life—she 
died at the age of thirty-six—were all 
the Motherhouse at Nevers, 
first as a novice and then as a nun, and 
that she is entombed there—not buried, 
but encased in a glass coffin, where her 
incorruptible body, clad in the habit of 
may be viewed by anyone 
who wishes to visit this shrine. Nearly all 
the pictures and nearly all the statues 


| which we have of her represent her, not 


as a religious, but as a young girl kneel- 
ing in wonder before the vision of the 
“Beautiful Lady” in the grotto; and I 
do not suppose that one visitor in a hun- 
dred who goes to Lourdes also goes to 
Nevers, which personally I feel to be a 
great mistake, for I have found the latter 
quite as inspiring as the former. Granted 
that the supreme experience and exam- 
ple of Bernadette’s life are connected 
with the grotto of Massabielle; our con- 
ception of her, like our appreciation of 
her, inevitably remains incomplete if 
we do not see her in her other aspects, 
too—first as a shepherdess, then as the 
cherished child of the Hospice, and fin- 
ally as a nun. 

In this last capacity, her loving kind- 
ness, her sympathy and understanding 
in dealing with homesick and discow- 
aged novices soon became proverbial. 
No one could help and comfort them 
like Sister Marie Bernard; no one could 


BRIDE’S HOUSE 


Here it stands, a heart-sized house, 
Under sentinel evergreen boughs, 
Awaiting the touch of her hand for light 
To shut out the shadows of cold and night: 
Light of lamp and light of the hearth, 
Light of her eyes and light of love 
To swallow the shades of loneliness 
And the overwhelming knowledge of 
A world in chaos. 

Here shall be 
The ultimate security 
Allotted Man in earth’s estate; 
And here, with faith, two may create, 
Despite a frenzied world’s caprice, 
A refuge and a place of peace. 

MARION DOYLE 





even fold veils into the required pleats 
with the same aptitude that she did, and 
the novices soon vied with one another 
in seeking her services, especially for 
ereat ceremonies. The talent for handi- 
crafts which she had displayed as a 
young girl was now revealed anew, in 
many different forms. 

On the “Day of Doves” which came 
directly after the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, Sister Marie Bernard undertook 
a special sort. A great processional always 
occurred at this time. A young nun who 
was wreathing the sacred spots was start- 
Jed by a sudden summons from the Mis- 
tress of Novices: “Sister, Marie Bernard 
needs someone to help her. Suppose you 
go to her.” Later on, this nun described 
the experience which awaited her in her 
own words. 

“IT was thrilled at the thought of help- 
ing Bernadette, of working with her. 
The requirement was to achieve dove- 
like ornaments which would 
symbols of faithful souls. The cardboard 
was already cut in the general shape ol 
birds, but it still needed to be trimmed 
with cotton and covered with gauze, pre- 
paratory to beginning the most delicate 
part of the task: piercing this spongy 
substances with the feathers and thus 
transfiguring it into mystic doves suited 
to adorn the statues and the altars. As a 
matter of fact, my share in this artistic 
work was most modest. I was supposed 


serve as 


only to arrange the feathers according 
to size and place them before Sister. It 
was she who took them one by one and 
arranged them with skill, the largest to 
form the wings and the tail, the smallest 
for the breast and back of each dove. 
She did this rapidly and adroitly, ob- 
serving the rule of silence as she worked. 

“The first dove which emerged fom 
our joint efforts was not a masterpiece. 
Sister Marie Bernard looked it over, 
made a little grimace, and said smilingly, 
‘That is a toad!’ The 


is not a dove, it 


toad was cast aside, but our apprentice- 
ship had been served on it. The other 
doves we made, half a dozen in all, were 
a credit to our craft, especially the small- 
est one. Bernadette noticed that I ad- 
mired this and told me so. ‘I do, too,’ 
she said, adding in a whisper, ‘It is the 
littlest.’ It was only later I learned that 
she had a special tenderness for the very 
small. But even at the moment I was 
enthralled as she added, ‘We will give 
it the best place of all—on the arm of 
Christ the Saviour, near the Sacred 
Heart.’ Then she spoke to the bird it- 
self. ‘What a happy fate is yours, a lit- 
tle bird! How I I were in 
place!’ Gently, as if the mystic dove, pal- 
pitating with life, had fluttered between 
her fingers, she kissed its two wings. I 
understood that her gesture had not 
been a caress for a bird but a salute to 
a symbol.” 

To me this little story of the “Day of 
Doves” is perhaps the most exquisite 
among all those I 
center on Marie Bernard’s handiwork. 
Sut this took many different forms. She 
learned to paint little pictures, depicting 
both the happy Christ Child and the 
Man of Sorrows crowned with thorns. 
She made a model of the grotto at 
Lourdes as delicate and as exquisite as 


wish your 


have found which 


the Christmas creche, the preparation ol 
which she always undertook with skill 
and sympathy. One night, as she 
placing the image of the tiny Christ 
Child in the miniature manger, sh 
murmured tenderly, “Iam afraid you are 
very cold, little Jesus, in this Bethlehem 
stable! The people who would not give 
you shelter must have been very heart- 
less!” Undoubtedly the thought had 
flashed through her mind that the shep 
herds, “abiding in the fields, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night,’’ would 
have more kind to the Lamb of 
God. She was far from the hillside at 
Bartrés, and there were those who said 
of her that she did not like to talk about 
the past. But she had not forgotten it. 
Eventually it transpired that her 
hands were not only skilled but healing 
—not in a miraculous sense, but in the 


was 


been 


sense that they were sure and soothing. 
She was placed in the infirmary and 
proved to be what is generally known as 
a born nurse. She kept the atmosphere 
of the infirmary her sunny 
serenity and she felt neither fear nor 
repugnance in the death. 
The dying drew on her fortitude and 
faith, and she could make a shroud seem 
like a garment of glory. 

She served in the infirmary for eight 
years. Then she was transferred to the 
sacristy. She was sorry to leave her sick 
and they were sorry to see her go, but 
the care of fine rich 
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linens, vestments, 
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Colored portion of map shows the countries that have united to form the European Common Market 


A NEW HOPE 
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The Common Market Treaty, uniting six nations, is a historical event, a major step toward a 


SOME YEARS ago I crossed the French- 
Italian frontier at Ventimiglia. I was 
traveling by bus. It was a local between 
the French city of Nice and the Italian 
city of San Remo. All the passengers 
were asked to descend. The customs offi- 
cials on both sides opened our baggage. 
Most of the travelers were French and 
Italian farmers or middle-class folk from 
the frontier They 
bags, small cardboard 


hand- 
large 
paper bags, containing gifts for friends 
and relatives. These gifts at best con- 
sisted of a package of Italian rice or a 
cheap bottle of French perfume. These 
items were picked out and no traveler 
protested upon being asked to pay cus- 
toms duty. 


areas. carried 


boxes, o1 


The whole procedure seemed to me to 
be outdated and, somehow, inhuman, 
though none of the officials acted in- 


humanly. Then | 


remembered how 


18 


often I had crossed European frontiers 
between the world wars and had 
paid customs for the books I carried, fox 
pictures, or for 


two 


a bottle of cognac. 
These practices have been going on in 
Europe for hundreds of years. There was 
a time when Germany consisted of many 
small sovereign principalities and king- 
doms, and all of them had customs bar- 
riers. Customs of course were not meant 
primarily to vex the individual. They 
were the means used by all European 
countries to protect their economies 
against other states which were consid- 
ered potential Many Euro- 
pean states, during the last centuries, 
raised this practice to a system designed 
to hurt the economic: strength of their 
neighbors. By so doing they showed no 
interest in the welfare of their own citi- 
zens, of their workers or farmers. Shoes 
were expensive in Hungary, but they 


enemies. 


were available at the lowest possible 
price in Czechoslovakia. But the two 
countries fought a cold war (between 
1919 and 1939) with each other and the 
low-priced shoes were stopped at the 
border. 
One need not be a Marxist to give 
due importance to economic factors in 
human life and to understand that trade 
agreements and customs barriers are 
powerful political weapons. And_ that 


these weapons have been used to fight ' 


off the 
Europe 


long-needed unification — of 
based on economic common 
sense and which would benefit rich and 
poor alike. 

These were the thoughts that came 
into my mind when I read of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty that instituted the 
European Common Market. For the 
principal aim of this Treaty, signed by 


Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
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Netherlands, and Luxembourg, is ta 
abolish customs duties among these six 
states within a period of twelve to fifteen 
years, beginning January, 1958. A fur- 
ther aim is to gear the economies of 
these six countries to one another. 

In short, the whole territory, com- 
prising 173.4 million people, will be con- 
sidered as a single unit; whatever is pro- 
duced in Germany, for example, will 
benefit the Sicilian peasant; in’ turn 
Sicilian oranges will reach The Hague 
in Holland without payment of any cus- 
toms duties whatsoever. These six coun- 
tries will maintain their own currency 
but there will be very little chance of 
the single currencies getting into any 
difficulties because the Treaty contains 
a special provision for mutual help in 
this regard. There will be no compli- 
cated exchange rate problems. Capital 
will flow undisturbed from one country 
to the other. Labor that cannot find 
employment in Italy will be employed 
in Germany or in France, or vice versa. 
And labor legislation in all six coun- 
tries will be unified and identical. 

One can say, in all seriousness, that 
the European Common Market Treaty 
is the major historical event in Europe 
for many centuries. Intellectuals, and 
among them great men, talked and 
wrote a great deal about the European 
spirit, but while their books were sold 





United States of Europe 


and read, an age-old compulsion to keep 
things as they were ruined all the dreams 
of planners and idealists. Europe had to 
arrive at a new zero hour of her history, 
1945, when practically everything was 
destroyed and very few people had any 
faith left in themselves or in their coun- 
tries, not to mention a faith in Europe. 
Misery and deprivation ruled the conti- 
nent. In addition, unrealistic plans to 
dismantle the most powerful and_ or- 
ganic economy—the German—were _be- 
ing carried out. 

The road to the European Common 
Market agreement was a_ surprisingly 
short one. Launched in 1945, it took 
twelve years to put into effect. The ma- 
jor reasons for this speed are: 1. The 
dedicated work of a number of Euro- 
pean statesmen of whom we shall speak 
later, 2. The recognition that without 
this unity Europe could plunge into 


incredible misery. 3. The Russian Bol- 
shevik threat. 4. The recognition that 
Germany, instead of being earmarked 
for destruction, should be built up for 
the benefit of the rest of Europe. 5. Fin- 
ally, the financial, economic, spiritual, 
and cultural help of the United States 
of America. Without this help any Euro- 
pean arrangement would have been a 
mere illusion. 

The story of the steps which led to 
the European Common Market agree- 
ment and eventually will lead to the 
United States of Europe is a dramatic 
one. The public in the United States 
and Europe noticed only the end _ re- 
sults, the signatures on the treaties and 
the tangible benefits that flowed there- 
from. 

It started in 1947 when the United 
States Government recognized that a vic- 
tory of the Communist guerrillas in 
Greece would have fatal consequences 
for the whole Mediterranean area. 
Therefore, with decisive and adequate 
measures, it helped crush the Com- 
munist attempt at infiltration. 

The next step was that the United 
States saw that unless Europe were to be 
abandoned totally, the continent had to 
ye restored and put on a functioning 
and productive basis. Production is im- 
possible without adequate capital, and 
this was advanced by the United States 


by ZSOLT ARADI 


in the form of the Marshall Plan. Six- 
teen European states were the benefi- 
ciaries of the American program of eco- 
nomic aid and these sixteen countries 
set up, on April 16, 1948, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. This was the distributing and con- 
trolling body, the European counterpart 
of the American agency which disbursed 
the money. Within the framework of 
this organization a European monetary 
clearing house—The European Payments 
Union—was instituted in 1950. 

After the institution of the European 
Payments Union, the history of Euro- 
pean co-operation and reconstruction is 
closely tied to five European personal- 
ities: Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
Germany; Robert Schuman, Foreign 
Minister of France; Jean Monnet, French 


economist; Alcide de Gasperi, Premier 


of Italy; Paul Henri Spaak, Foreign Min- 





WHY THE COMMON 
MARKET COUNTRIES 
ARE IMPORTANT ... 


The common market coun- 
tries comprise 173.4 million 
people. (China has 600 million; 
India 382 million; U.S.S.R. 200.2 
million; U.S.A. 168.1 million) 


The common market coun- 
tries produce 249.1 million 
tons of coal. (U.S.A. 488.3; 
U.S.S.R. 305.0; Great 
225.6) 


Britain 


v 

The common market pro- 
duces 172.8 billion KWH of 
electricity. (U.S.A. 547.5; 
U.S.S.R. 170.2; Great 
80.2) 


Britain 


v 


The yearly foreign trade of 
the common market is 37.5 
billion dollars. (U.S.A. 26.8; 
Canada 9.2; Great Britain 18.7; 
U.S.S.R. 6.5) 


v 


The common market pro- 
duces 56.7 million tons of 
steel. (U.S.A. 104.3; U.S.S.R. 
48.6; Great Britain 21.0) 
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ister of Belgium: three Christian Demo- 
crats, one Socialist, and one Liberal. 
Their greatness lies not only in thei 
dedication but in the fact that these 
men -had confidence in the United States. 
Some people may say that such confi- 
dence should have been taken for 
eranted. The facts, however, disclose 
something: else. 

European industry was not willing to 
lend its confidence, and for a while it 
fought the idea that “one should open 
one’s Dooks to the Americans,” as an 
Italian industrialist from Milan told me 
in 1949. At the same time these five 
men and their associates fought against 
tremendous odds. They were accused 
of having established an alliance be- 
tween the Pope and American capital- 
ists. They were accused of having given 
up the century-old national and patri- 
otic aims of their respective countries. 
These accusations could not .be taken 
too easily because their governments 
were based on free elections. These 
statesmen and their associates had to 
convince the masses, i.e., their electorate. 

The major credit must de given to the 
European Christian Democratic parties, 
because they recognized the practical 
Christianity in the American system. 
“There is more practical Thomism in 
the Constitution of the United States 
than in all our programs,” Ernest Pezet, 
the great old man of the French M.R.P., 
once declared. The greatest threat 
against this well-conceived program of 
European unification appeared when 
Mendes-France took over the govern- 
ment of France. The threat lay, not in 
his idea of reconstituting the Populan 
Front, but in the fact that he was inter- 
ested in partisan politics and tried to 
lead France along the road of extreme 
nationalism. 

The development of European unifica 
tion, however, could not be stopped. 
Adenauer, Schuman, and Monnet suc- 


ceeded in reaching their first goal. On 


\pril 18, 1951, a treaty constituting the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
was signed. Six countries of Western 
Furope participated in it: France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. They were the 
major steel producers after the U.S.A., 
and third in line in coal production 
after the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The 
common market for coal was, opened in 
February 1953 and that for steel in May 
of the same year. These facts in them 
selves sound lifeless, but practically they 
mean the following: These six coun- 
tries opened their frontiers to coal and 
steel. They pooled their coal and steel 
resources, 

On February 14, 1953, the Dutch gov- 
ernment proposed to the other members 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 


munity that they adopt measures pre. 
paratory to setting up a European 
Common Market, gradually eliminating 
customs duties and placing a single tariff 
on the goods imported from foreign 
countries into the community. The six 
nations of the community agreed in prin- 
ciple and then they continued their ef 
forts during many meetings. Finally the 
text of the Treaty was ready and was 
signed im Rome, March 20, 1957. ‘Two 
months later the German Parliament 
ratified the Treaty, followed by the 
French Parliament in July, 1957. The 
four remaining Parliaments no doubt 
will act likewise. 

\ccording to the Treaty, the aim of 
the Community is to develop the eco- 
nomic activities and raise the standard 
of living of the participating countries 
by creating a common market and by 
the progressive adjustment of their eco- 
nomic policies. The Treaty has no date 
of expiration and plans the realization 
of the common market within a transi- 
tional period of twelve years, divided 
into three four-year -phases. The 12-year 
transitional period could be extended, 
in case of difficulties, to 15 years. 

Che European economic community is 
hased on the free circulation of goods, 
people, services, and capital, and on the 
creation of a customs union between 
the six participating nations. 

The customs duties will be eliminated 
between the six countries progressively. 
The basis for it will be the existing 
customs duties of January 1, 1957. 

\ll customs duties between the. six 
countries will -be reduced by 10 per cent 
one year after the signing of the treaty, 
i.e., In March 1958, 

\fter this first year customs duties 
will be reduced 10 per cent each one or 
one-and-one-half years. At the end of 
the first stage, after the first four years, 
all customs duties on all goods must be 
reduced by 25 per cent, and at the end 
of the transitional period (12 or 15 
years) by 50 per cent. 

\t the end of the transitional period, 
all six participating countries will have 
eliminated customs duties among. the 
group and. will set up new customs tar- 
iffs to be applied against the non-par- 
ticipating countries. 

Of great importance is the decision of 
the Treaty with respect to a common 
agricultural program. The Treaty en- 
visages a common policy to be applied to 
the agriculture of all these countries. 

This common policy will create uni- 
form regulations for competition and co- 
ordination among the various national 
agricultural organizations. Furthermore, 
it is expected to lead to the organiza- 
tion of the European market, flexible 
farm supports for the regulation of farm 
prices, regulation and unification — of 
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storages, and adequate organization of 
imports and exports. 

The Treaty further provides for a free 
circulation of labor over the territory 
involved. The workers of the six coun- 
tries will have the right to move freely 
in the whole territory of the European 
economic Community and remain wher- 
ever they wish for reasons of their work. 
There will be no difference between 
foreign workers and domestic workers 
in the matter of wages. 

The Treaty underlines the necessity 
of improving the living and working 
conditions of the labor force. For this 
purpose a close collaboration has been 
established. Co-operation will extend to 
every field: the right to work; condi- 
tions of work; :professional education; 
social security; protection against occu- 
pational accidents; protection against 
professional diseases; uniformity of hy- 
gienic conditions in factories and plants; 
the right to unionize; assurance of col- 
lective .bargaining between labor and 
management. 

The Treaty provides for the institu- 
tion of a European bank for invest- 
ments. This European bank for invest- 
ments will have an independent legal 
status from the community ‘because its 
aim is to contribute to a balanced de- 
velopment of the common market. 

This bank will finance, through cred- 
its and guarantees, all projects whose 
aim is to ‘help underdeveloped areas, to 
modernize plants, and to launch enter- 
prises: for which the individual member 
states would not have sufficient means. 

The Treaty further assures that coun- 
tries and territories from overseas may 
join the common. market if these coun- 
tries or territories ‘have: particular ties 
with member states of the community, 
and if their joining is necessary for both 
these overseas territories and. the. mem- 
ber states. The last part of the Treaty 
provides for the institutions and organs 
of the community and. for their efficient 
financial functioning. 

The following 
created: a 


will be 
assembly; a 


institutions 
parliamentary 
council of ministers; a European com- 
mission, and a court of justice. 

The assembly will be composed of 
delegates designated ‘by the :parliaments 
of the member states. It will discuss the 
annual general report of the European 
commission and will examine the 
budgets prepared by the council of 
ministers, 

The ministers will be 
lormed by representatives of the mem- 
ber states and it will co-ordinate eco- 
nomic policies of the six states, as well 
as handle most of the executive power 
provided by the Treaty. 

The European commission will have 
a prevailing consultative character and 


council of 


ZSOLT ARADI, Hungarian-born author, came 
to the U. S. after a successful career as Rome 
correspondent, writer, editor, and publisher. 
His books include The Popes, The Book of 
Miracles, etc. He also edited Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s official papers for publication. 





will have nine members appointed by 
the member states. The nine members 
will be appointed. for four years. The 
court of justice will have seven justices 
appointed for six years and will be as- 
sisted. ‘by two attorneys general. 

The European Common. Market Au- 
thority will have a capital of one billion 
dollars, subscribed to by the member 
states at the rate of 300 million each 
from France and West Germany; 240 
million. ‘by Italy; 86.5 million by 
Belgium; 71.5 ‘by the Netherlands and 2 
by Luxembourg. 

The Common Market Agreement em- 
braces only six countries. What about 
the others? What about. Great Britain, 
Ireland, Spain, Portugal, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and, last ‘but not least, 
the nations ibehind the: Iron Curtain? Do 
the leaders of the six countries mean. to 
imply that their countries are the most 
important in Europe and that the rest 
can be neglected? What will ‘be Great 
Britain’s attitude? Will London go. into 
a new kind of splendid. isolation, caring 
only for the Commonwealth and, even 
combating this new ‘continental Euro- 
pean set-up? 

The Common Market Treaty clearly 
states that the doors are open for the 
rest of the European. countries, and no 
doubt many will eventually enter. Most 
probably countries neutral 
will neutral—above: ‘all Switzer- 
land, whose neutrality is of a dynamic 
character. 

The problem of 


some now 


remain 


the Iron. Curtain 
countries is closely connected. with the 
European Common Market Agreement. 
This Treaty, if it works, is one of the 
ereatest bulwarks against Russian im- 
perialist or Communist subversive de- 
signs. Russia will ‘be unable to make 
separate arrangements—one with Ger- 
many, one with France—and offer eco- 
nomic advantages to the detriment of 
both. The new customs union, compris- 
ing 173 million speople, will deal as a 
whole with. Russia. None of the six coun- 
tries will be able to make separate po- 
litical agreements with the Soviet, as 
did Hitler with Stalin, because no politi- 
cal agreement is ever made without eco- 
nomic clauses, and the constitution of 
the new Union. forbids such separate 
economic agreements, This would mean 
the possible end of Russian penetration 
into the European continent and the 
Mediterranean area, including the Mid- 
dle East. 


At the same time the Treaty works 
positively for the Iron. Curtain people, 
who are an integral part of Europe, be- 
cause it encourages their hopes in ulti- 
mate victory. They can look forward +o 
the day when they will be able to join, 
in one form or another, an integrated 
Europe. 

It is one of the most striking facts that 
Great Britain once made a definite ap- 
proach toward co-operation with the 
European Common Market countries. 
After World War II, Churchill encour- 
aged the creation of a United States of 
Europe. The British, Government, both 
Labor and Conservative, at one time 
played. with the idea of creating a “bal- 
ance of power’ situation in Europe, 
ie., in. Europe this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Such an, idea, however, ‘was bound 
to collapse because the old “balance of 
power” politics was valid only when 
Russia did not constitute a potential 
menace. Now the only possibility is a 
new balance of power—Russia on the 
one side ‘and the rest of Europe on the 
other. And the British have made it 
clear that they go along with Western 
Europe. 

How far the European, idea has ad- 
vanced. is from the fact that 
Great Britain and Germany have made 
agreements not to, compete with 
other in the field of export in many 
countries. One of the most important 
causes of World War I 
warfare between Britain and. Germany. 
Nevertheless, Britain cannot yet. partici- 
pate in the European Common Market 
Treaty ‘because its hopes lie in the Com- 
monwealth economy. Should the Com- 
monwealth unworkable, then 
Britain has no other choice but to join 


obvious 


each 


was economic 


prov = 


up. Nobody in Europe, however, wishes 
that Great Britain will be forced to do 
so. 

Will the European Common Market 
work? Professional predict 
difficulties and only difficulties. It would 
take another article to list them. But 
these are the same kind. of people who 
did not -believe in the success of the 
United States at its creation, people fo1 
whom the new and bold idea is always 
dangerous—even when it is realistic. 
There are, of course, real difficulties. A 
new upsurge of French. or German na- 
tionalism could destroy the whole struc- 
ture. 

What safeguards are there against this? 
I think the peoples of Europe them- 
selves. They are fed up with making 
sacrifices on the altar of their own par- 
ticular history. They do not want to 
give up tradition, but they recognize 
that a unified Europe belongs as much 


pessimists 


—if not more—to their common tradition 
than the battles they have fought against 
one another. 
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The Sign’s People of the Month 


In the image of the Lord 


John Delaney. editor of the Doubleday Image Books 
series, has had one ambition all his life: to distribute 
a mountain of good Catholic books to all who would 


read them. 


Since coming to Doubleday in 1954, he 
has more than fulfilled his ambition. As of last 
report, there were more than 3.5 million /mage paper- 
back’s in print. Stacked on top of one another, they'd 
make a mountain thirty miles high. Laid end to end. 
they'd stretch 400 miles or almost all the way from 
New York City to Youngstown, Ohio. 


what Mr. Delaney has done in terms of paper high- 


But expressing 
ways hardly does justice to his ambition. As he puts 
it, “Our interest is in making great Catholic literature 
popularly available. We chose the name, /mage Books, 
because we felt that great literature reflects truth and 
in doing so reflects God. Who is Truth itself.” 


Delaney got into the book business the hard way. 
working his way through college as a retail hook 
salesman. Later, he joined the Macmillan Company 
and rose to be general trade sales manager in 148. 
In 1951, he moved over to McMullen Books, Inc.. as 
a vice president. Now forty-seven. Delaney has more 
than enough work at Doubleday to keep him thor- | 
oughly busy. Besides Image Books, he also edits the 
hard-cover Hanover House series, the Catholic Family 
Book Club, the Catholic Youth Book Club, and is col- 
laborating with Dr. James Tobin on a Catholic Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, due for completion in 1960. 
“It’s not too much work, I'll tell 
you,’ he says with a typical Delaney grin. “It’s 
where to find Catholic authors who can help feed good 


books to all those hungry minds out there.” 


His big worry? 
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United Nations 
is her beat 


Only one thing is certain about the work of Alba Zizzamia, assistant 
observer at the United Nations for the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and that is that nothing is certain. “Routine?” replies 
Miss Zizzamia, when queried about her daily work, “There isn’t any. 
It all depends on what’s going on. One day I might be covering a 
meeting of a United Nations commission, the next writing a report 
about it for N.C.W.C. I also help prepare reports for N.C.W.C. that 
will be submitted to U.N. bodies, make contacts with members of other 
non-governmental organizations, and represent the World Union of 
Catholic Women’s Organizations at the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF ).” 

The most interesting part of her work, according to Miss Zizzamia, 
is her occasional study trips abroad. To date, she has toured Europe, 
Latin America, and Africa; she maintains her interests in these places 
through her work with foreign students. With several distinguished 
translations to her credit, Miss Zizzamia also has an enviable reputation 
as a writer-translator. Among her translations are Giordani’s The 
Social Message of Jesus and Ricciotti’s Life of Christ. 





Casey Jones sits in the cab of the engine in which he made his famous run—Number 382 


ANERICA’S 


MOST FAMOUS MRS. JONES 


The name of Casey Jones has become a legend across the 


AN OILED AND GLEAMING locomo- 
tive, vintage 1900, was drawn ceremoni- 
ously through the streets of a Tennessee 


town recently and given permanent 
lodging by an old house two_ blocks 
from the town square. 

There, in Jackson, Tennessee, lives 


a fragile and keenly alert, Irish-American 
colleen of ninety who has, for fifty-seven 
years now, watched with glowing heart 
as a busy nation has increasingly paid 
her husband the highest of all its honors 
—the honor of 

Every 


remembrance. 

adult knows the lady’s name, 
and that of her husband—John Luther 
“Casey” Jones. Casey Jones—who died 
with valor in railroading’s most widely 
recorded wreck, on April 30, 1900, and 
in saving the 


lives of his passengers 


achieved an immortality he had _ not 
dreamed of. 

Today tributes to Casey Jones abound. 
Jackson, became 
an engineer, joined the Catholic Church, 
reared a daughter, and 
Calvary Cemetery—has 
mean- 
ingful than any other commemoration 
is the living devotion with which “Miss 
Janie” 


Tennessee—where he 


two and 


sons 
rests now in 


enshrined his home. Bui more 


Jones treasures the memory of 


her husband. His story is one she is 


24 


land. Few, perhaps, know of the woman who is Mrs. Casey Jones 


by DAVID RAGAN 


never too busy, or too weary, to recount. 

Comfortable in a high-backed rocker, 
her hands occupied with the crocheting 
of a doily, she recently told the story 
again. She referred to her subject as 
“my husband” or as “J. L.” She does 
not call him That name was 
one given, and used exclusively in his 
lifetime, by his fellow railroaders. 

“If God did not answer prayer,” she 
began, “I would not be called Mrs. 
Jones today; I would not have had the 
joy and memory of a 


“Casey.” 


marriage to a 
who 


man was the very answer to my 
girlhood dreams. Because, J. L., you 
see, was not a member of the Faith 


during the years that we kept company. 
In my own home, in my blessed mother 
and father, I had grown up with a 
beautiful, living example of what a 
Christian marriage could be. Though 
I loved J. L., I could not marry him— 
and did not—until he had studied the 
Church and had 
to love it as I had since a very young 
child. He began instructions, I know, 
to please me. But, as will happen when 
one comes to the Church with an open 
mind and a receiving heart, a lovely 
thing happened. He was truly 
verted—in response to the 


beliefs of my grown 


con- 


love and 





sacrifice of the Blessed Saviour. It was 
not, as it turned out, only to please 
a girl he wished to marry. But the heart 
of that girl, I can tell you, rejoiced 
in his decision.” 

Two weeks after Casey’s baptism on 
November 11, 1886, they were married, 
at St. Mary’s in Jackson. 

“Our marriage 
she said, “for 


was a good one,” 
it was founded on love- 
for each other and, more important 
than that even, I 


Church.” 


believe, for th 


their married life, she} 
added, it was Casey who set the relig- 
ious lead for his family. 


Phroughout 


“Unless he was 
on arun,” she related, “he never missed 
a service. He seemed to find life’s an- 
swers in his Church, his family, and 
his work.” 

What was Casey Jones really like? 
“Miss Janie” repeated the question, in 
a firm, youthful voice laden with the 
soft accents of the South. Her hazel 
eyes waxed warm as she replied “Most 
of all, perhaps, he was not the sober 
sides you would guess from hearing the 


ballad. Not at all!” 


He was a giant of a man, she went 


on, six feet four, and a hearty one. 





He had great appetites for food and 
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he 
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Mrs. Casey Jones at the controls of General Motors’ Train of Tomorrow 


He 
And he 
dark 


everything 


friendships. 
drank. 


and a 


neither smoked 
had raven-black 
complexion. 
else, 


nor 
hair 
But above 


Casey had an_ Irish 


sense of humor. 


fell in 


evel 


“They tell me he love 
the first 
“That was when he 


and his 


with 


train he saw,” she said. 


was ten or twelve 
southern 


And I 


more 


family moved from 


Missouri to 


Cayce, Kentucky. 


believe it. But railroading was 


than a love; it was a passion with him.” 
It was his love of the rails that 


pro- 

jected his name into the realm ol 
legend—and cost him his life. 

Casey Jones “mounted to the cabin 


with his orders in his hand” one foggy 
April night in Memphis, in 1900, and 
“rode a high right-wheeler to the prom 
ised land.” From lower Mississippi he 
had just pulled a freight into the Mem- 
phis yards, when he asked to 
back” to Canton, Miss., with 
the passenger train that was the “pride 
ol the Southern 
Express No. 1. 


was 
“double 
rails,” the Cannonbail 


Casey agreed to take the 
a matter of 


run. It 
honor, first. The regular 
engineer, a friend, was sick. No other 
available. And the extra 
scemed a godsend. 

His 
Casey 


Was 


Was Money 


where 
months 


family was in’ Jackson, 


until 
answered a 


had been two 


earlier when he'd bid to 
Cannonball run out 
of Memphis. The day before, he had 
posted a letter to them to say he had, 
after much searching, finally found a 
house in Memphis and they'd be with 
him again soon 


Charles, 


engineer on the 


-Janie, his two sons— 
and Lloyd, four—and 
his daughter, Helen, eight. 


twelve, 


the 
would 


make 
condition. It 
be with his own engine, the one whose 
whippoorwill had caught the 
ear and fancy of every boy and man 
the from Memphis 
to Canton, Engine Number 382. 

Three later 
a twisted wreckage in a 


So Casey Jones agreed to 


“extra’’—on one 


whistle 


along right-of-way 


hours Number 382 was 
Mississippi 
cornfield and Casey was dead. 

Within the Casey 
Jones ballad appeared. Out of nowhere, 
And it spread like wildfire. 
Quartets, baritone soloists, and pianists 
alike performed it “by ear.” They 
never—until the 
Jones on a sheet of music— 
the 


write his 


months original 


it seemed. 


three years later—saw 


Casey 


Oo 
song 


because man who composed it 
couldn't own 
The the name he 


learned to write was Wallace Saunders. 


name. 
owner ol never 
He was a Negro, a litthe man, an illiter- 
ate engine wiper, a man who adored 
his friend Casey Jones. 

\. favorite pastime of Wallace’s was 
to “make up” songs about his friends. 
The ballad he “made up” to do honor 


to Casey's memory is considerably dif- 
ferent from the one a_ professional 
songwriting team published in 1903. 
True to the spirit of Casey Jones, if 


not to all facts pertinent to the crash, 
the original rhyme began like this: 
Come all 
to hear 
The 


Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 


you rounders, I want you 


story told of a brave engineer: 


On a six-eight wheeler he won his 
fame. 
Casey was indeed famed up and down 
the Illinois Central, before the 
crash. Mostly for his speed. He loved 


even 











Above, in color, is shown the watch that 
Casey Jones carried on his last run. 
Below: John Luther “Casey” Jones 
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speed—because it 
arrival at the 
Jones 


assured an on-time 
end of the line. As Mrs. 
put it, “J. L. considered an 
announced arrival time a personal prom- 
ise, and he always made good on his 
promises.” 

He was the son of an itinerant school 
teacher, but he finished 
For railroading was in his blood and 
he followed his call at sixteen. In Cayce, 
Ky. (where he grew up and from which 
his nickname derived) , 
started at the His first job, 
said Mrs. Jones, was that of “livestock 
messenger.” 

“He rode the cattle she ex- 
plained, “hired by stock shoppers to 
tend their livestock to 
The year he 
telegraph operator’s helper, and then— 
faster than rules allowed, usually—brake- 
man, and 
neer. 

Eleven 


nevel school. 


was Casey 


bottom. 


cars,” 


Tennessee desti- 


nations.” 


next became a 


fireman, at twenty-six, engi- 


years later, Casey 
moted to the Cannonball 
Memphis. But the 
black in his memory day for 
more half a century, recalls, ““We 


had always agreed about other assign- 


Was pro- 


Run in 
one who has worn 
every 


than 


ments, but this time I said, ‘I don't 
want you to go.’ It had a reputation 
as the most dangerous run. And I was 
afraid. His only answer was, ‘Don’t 
you worry, Janie. If the rails stay on 
the roadbed, I'll get there! 


Caller called Casey 
jour; 

He kissed his wife at the station door, 

Climbed into the cab with his orders 
in his hand, 

Says, “This is my trip to the Holy 
Land.” 
Casey didn’t 
station door.” 


about half-past 


kiss his 
“No, that line 
rect, though I wish it were,” 
Jones. 
For a 
of a 


the 
cor- 


Mrs. 


wife “‘at 
isn't 
said 
moment, but for the ticking 
small clock beside her rosary on 
the nightstand, all was silence in the 


room. Her crochet needles ceased their 
dartings. “The last time I saw him,” 
she went on, “was two weeks before 


that night. I'd been in Memphis for 
the day, to look for a house, and hadn't 
luck. The and when we 
would all be together—that was what we 
talked last 
together. know 
never see him again.” 
Through South Memphis 
the fly, 


any house 


about the time we 


that 


were 


I couldn't I would 


yards on 


He heard his fireman say, “You got 
a white eye.” 

All the switchmen knew by the en 
gine’s moans 

That the man at the throttle was 


Casey Jones. 
It was 12:50 A. M \pril 50—a Sunday 


—when the Cannonball left the Mem 
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phis yards, headed south. An hour and 
fifteen minutes late. One hundred and 
eighty-eight miles to go to Canton. 
Casey called for speed, more speed. The 
gauge climbed perilously, almost to 
the 100 m. p. h. mark. Over the boiler 
lie shouted to his fireman “We're gonna 
make it, Sim! The old girl’s got on 
her high-heeled slippers tonight!” 
Casey says, “Fireman, don’t you fret, 
Keep knocking at the firebox; don’t 
give up yet. 
We're going to run her till she leaves 
the rail, 
Or make it on 
bound mail.” 
It was 3:28 A. M. Durant, Mississippi. 
ast scheduled 


time with the south 


— 


stop. Thirty-six miles 
to destination. Twenty-two to Vaughan 
-and disaster. 

\head, at Vaughan, pulling onto a 
siding to let Casey’s passenger express 
roar past, a freight had stalled. Three 
of its cars jutted onto the main line. 
Red caboose lights blinked in the dawn 
\round the curve 
Jones—at full steam. 


log. came Casey 





e Use your head. It’s the little 
things that count.—Circulation As- 
sociates 








‘Twas round this curve he spied a 

passenger train. 

Reversing his engine, he caused the 

bell to ring. 

Fireman jumped off, but Casey stayed 

on; 

He’s a good engineer, but he’s dead 

and gone. 

It was 3:52 A. last minute 
of the life of Jones. “Jump, 
Sim!” he cried, seizing the brake helve. 
Then the crash. Thev found him in 
the cab—one hand on the brake, the 
other on his whippoorwill whistle. No 
other life was lost. 


M.., 


Casey 


the 


All but eight minutes 
of the lost time had been made up. 

Headaches and 

hinds of pain 


heartaches and all 


fre not apart from a railroad train. 
Tales that 


grand. 


are and 


earnest, noble, 
Belong to the life of a railroad man. 
Phere the ballad— 


and grand’’—ol 


ends original 
noble 


ballad 


earnest, 
Jones, a 
unlettered triend. 

Neither Mrs. Wallace 
Saunders ever received a penny’s profit 
from the song. With 


ballad, a 


Casey 
sung in love by an 


Jones nor 


reference to the 


recent visitor asked her if, 
as the widow of a man celebrated be 
yond mere fame, life had not been 


comparatively easy for her? She unde: 
stood the question's implication at once 


Her quiet smile could have been con- 
strued as an unspoken rebuke. But 
she answered kindly. 

“My husband did not leave me 
wealth,” she said. “But he did leave 
his family something of much greater 
value—a name we could wear with 
honor. We have never betrayed him 
that name to financial 
betterment.” 

Of her present inability to walk, 
she says firmly, “My doctors tell me 
I'll be able to walk again. I believe 
them—just as I believe it is God’s will 
that I do, for I still have unfinished 
business on earth. Yes, even at ninety!” 

Immobility has not made her inactive. 
Her vitality is commensurate with her 


by using our 


appearance, which is that of one much 
younger than her 
lives and is given 


years. Today she 
“gentle care,” in a 
Jackson recuperatory home called “Blue 
Haven.” Though for three years she 
has but rarely been outside its doors, 
she is as much a part of her community 
—and the world itself—as 


cannot claim her handicap. 


many who 

News of 
St. Mary’s—bazaars, marriages, christen- 
ings—is brought faithfully by priest and 
friends. Many of her visitors are trom 


Jackson’s Negro parish, St. Joseph’s, 
where for long years she served as 
organist. 

Her great abiding hobby, she dis- 


closed, is politics. “I am a chairborne 
wardheeler,”” she confessed, laughing. 
“And being able to walk hasn't 
deprived me of ‘politicking.’ When a 
good man is running for office—and 
mind you, a good man must first’ be 
a Democrat—you can just bet that ‘old 
Mrs. Jones’ will be on the phone telling 
her friends how to vote.” 

Her life then, with so many enthusi- 
asms and experiences, has been a full 
and happy one. Her eyes, which the 
visitor through talks had 


measure of 


not 


numerous 


come to know as a true 


their owner’s moods, became reflective. 


“It has been a busy life,” she corrected. 


“There’s been hard work and good 
times, but a full life? No,” she said 
simply, “it hasn’t been full—for many 
years.” 


With a quiet courage that is perhaps 
to be expected of one who wears the 
name “Mrs. Jones,” 
“I’m trying to get 
and I am in constant 
beloved St. Jude. 
to me 


she 
well 
touch 


Casey con- 


cluded: fast— 
with my 
My friends are lovely 
and my 
the kindness, 
but I want to go back home—to my 
own apartment. It’s not much and it’s 
‘down by the Gas Works’, 
«u block the I. C. 


here impatience scems 


unfair in face of their 


but it’s just 
from 


tracks. IT can 
hear the train whistles there—and when- 
ever I hear a train, I always think of 
him. fi 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The God of Comfort 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


HE God we serve is, in St. Paul’s 
pang the “God of comfort.” The 
comfort that He gives us is not different 
from that ultimate “joy of the Lord” 
into which we seek to enter. God com- 
forts us here on earth with some fore- 
jaste of heaven. He permits us to “taste 
and see that the Lord is sweet.” These 
are rare moments, but they are given to 
the faithful soul. God also comforts us 
by granting our petitions: a job, a raise, 
health, peace of mind. 

Without this comfort, who would be 
strong? Who would bear the burden of 
his evil to the very end? We need the 
comfort of God to sustain us lest we be- 
come satisfied with lesser gods and lesser 
goods; lest we forget that our goal ‘s 
that ultimate comfort, God Himself. 

lo deny that we need this comfort o1 
that God wills it would be to forget our 
humanity. [t would also make our God 
incarnation of unconcern: disinter- 
ested in the weakness of man and 
pain, disinterested in his loneliness, dis- 
interested in his final destiny. Such a re- 


an 


his 


mote god, serene in his passivity, could 
never be our God of love. 

On the other hand, to make the com- 
fort we receive trom God the first con- 
cern of our faith is no less a perversion 
of truth. Indeed, it is a greater perver- 
sion the center of 
our prayer and worship from heaven to 
earth. 


ligion,” as inspirational literature would 


because it transfers 


fo make the “consolations of re- 


put it, the primary object of our worship 
is to put man where God belongs. 

This danger is by no means an illu- 
sion. A few years ago Archbishop Pat- 
rick O’Boyle of Washington, D.C., said 
that, though “at first glance piety seems 
to be everywhere "a great number 
of people seem to be “turning to reli- 
gion as they would to a benign sedative 
their minds and settle their 
\s examples of this attitude, 
there are the subway signs and_ bill- 
boards which suggest “Go to Church— 
You'll feel better!” Or “Bring your trou- 
bles to Church and leave them there.” 

There is a sense in which these signs 
speak the truth. In fact, the frightening 
thing about the signs is not what is false 


to soothe 
nerves.” 


in them, but what is true. A small truth 
hides a big falsehood. 

Of course we will feel better if we go 
to church, and we will very likely leave 
our troubles in the pew. But these are 
not the reasons, should not be the rea- 
sons, Why we go to church. This is much 
too man-centered to constitute a descrip- 
tion, however elastic, of worship and 
adoration. We go to church, not because 
it generates in us vague feelings of re- 
ligiosity, not because wel-adjusted peo- 
ple go to church, not because we find 
there relief for our tensions. We go be- 
cause God is our Father, Creator, Lord 
of the world. We come to fall down on 
our knees in wonder and awe. We praise 


Him because He is Love, Wisdom, 





@ The night is day for us when 
God is in our hearts, and the day 
is night for us when He is not 
there. —St. Francis de Sales 








Power. We offer Him the broken pieces 
of our lives and we know that, because 
surrender them to Him with great 
love and holy fear, He will treasure 
them and make us whole. We confront 
God in order to love and serve Him. 


we 


The direction of worship is God-ward. 
We come before God in worship _pri- 
marily to give and only secondarily to 
take. If make peace 
mind, security, and freedom from anx- 
iety the first object of our worship, 


we our own of 


then we put secondary things—which un- 
doubtedly are. still important—in first 
place. This is to make worship man-cen- 
tered. If the God-ward mo- 
tion of worship, we the 


we destroy 
destroy very 
meaning of worship. 

What is the prayer life of a man whose 
He equates 
you ask him 


religion is man-centered? 
prayer with asking. II 
define prayer he says it is “asking for 
His faith is reduced to a 
technique of getting practical, tangible 


to 
something.” 


answers to his prayers. 
Prayer of a kind is not lacking in his 
life. 


restoration 


He devoutly urges his petitions: 


of health, freedom from 





worry, peace of mind, easing of tensions. 
His goal, however, is not sanctity, though 
he would be surprised to discover this. 
Rather the secret desire of his 
that good life sometimes called “confi- 
dent living.” More than the fire of real 
love of God he wants social acceptance, 


soul is 


admiration, self-possession, the power o! 
positive thinking. 

Religiously he is a superficial man. He 
is never Dostoevski 
called “those accursed eternal questions!” 
the questions of God's holiness and God's 
majesty, of the meaning of sin, of the joy 
of serving God, of the place pain holds 
in man’s sanctification. Willingly he dis- 
misses these mysteries as theoretical. He 


bothered by what 


is interested only in cheap results and a 
happiness unencumbered by the threat 
of future sorrow. 


The faith never really shattered his 
complacency, never really reached be- 
neath the surface of his self-esteem. He 


was never brought down in an honest 
prostration, in real adoration. Praise of 
God such as found in the Psalms ts for- 
eign to him. 
is, not for what He gives, has no mean- 
ing for him. 


Loving God for what He 


He goes his way consider- 
ing himself adequate as a Christian. He 
is not quite the pharisee, certainly not 
the publican, but that mediocre in-be- 
tween. Without shame he lives out his 
spiritual mediocrity. And he will remain 
mediocrity itself until his prayer is con- 
cerned more with God and less with self. 

We do want God to give us that peace 
No 
problem is too small to lay before Him. 
God even demands that we ask Him for 
our needs. But let us keep first things 
first. “Come, let us adore and fall down, 
and kneel the Lord made 
For he is our God, and we are the peo- 


which surpasses all understanding. 


to who us. 


ple of his pasture. . . . Go into his pres- 
ence with great joy.” 

Only if God is given the primacy in 
our worship are we truly Christian. We 
bow down before 
fort. 
tions, that we also may 
fort 
comfort 
comforted 


“the God of all com- 
in all our afflic- 
be able to com- 
by the 
are 


who comforts us 


those who are in distress 


wherewith ourselves 


God.” 


we 


by 
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Well, we tried everything. We tried to 


isolate it and we tried to drown it. Then 


we realized that it was spontaneous 
and it was everywhere in the moun 
tains ol sawdust, deep down in hidden 
channels, working and alive, like a 
malignancy. We first noticed the smoke 
in the second year. Alicia noticed it 
first. 


The pile was thirty feet high by then 


and covered more than an acre. All hard 
wood sawdust. When the wind was in 
the west, as it was most of the time, the 
smoke drifted down over the town, blu 
and awtul. Our big saws had cut a lot 
of timber, even in the first two vears 
alter Jim and I got out of the army and 
that was really where all our trouble 
lay to begin with: we were too success 
ful. 

We'd always been a good team. I had 
a good eye for timber and knew where 
and how to get 1; Jim was a Skilled 
sawyer and knew the mills. But neithe: 
ol us was a businessman. And so Alicia 
came. 

She came at noontime when the sun 
was shining, and from the moment she 
arrived our business troubles were over. 
She swept the room. Then shx posted 
the bills and ran an audit and by the 
end of the day, alter twenty phone calls 
and two visits to the bank at Middl 
Creek, we knew for the first time where 


we stood, and things looked eood. It was 
as if we’d come out of a muddy way and 


our footing was hard and firm and easy. 


BY FRANK P JAY 
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Verlacting 


The wood pile was not all that was smoldering. Deep 
down something strange was building up between Jim 


and me. Both of them were about to blow up anytime 


But we had other trouble. At least I 
did. 

Once when we were children we went 
with our mother to visit a salt water rela- 
tive in Maine, and I stood all a summer’s 
day on a wharl watching the boats come 
seen such 


and go because we had never 


things except in pictures. Then just be- 


fore the sun set, a tall boat stood around 
the headland into the harbor with the 
red sun behind it. Its slim sails were 
full, its hull as trim as a saber, and 
watching it come my heart beat faster 
and my throat was tight, for it was a 
beautiful thing; a creature of the wind. 

\licia and her father and her sister, 
\nn, came from down around the Sacan- 
daga, surely a fresh-water region. But 
when Alicia came into our dusty ofhee 
that dav I breathed for a moment the 
wild air of the sea. When I looked ove 
at Jim alter a while, he was more sobe1 
and more solemn than I ever remem- 
bered seeing him. I'd have to get used 
to him this way because whenevei 
\licia was around he seemed to get 
eloomy. 


So that’s how it was even from the be- 
ginning. We both worshiped Alicia. Mr. 
Fuller, her father, paid no attention at 
at all, or didn't \nn, who 
like a \pril 


meadow, paid too much attention. All 


seem to, and 


was green colt) in an 


the while the sawdust piled higher and 


higher and the smoke curled down ovex 


the town. 


No matter how silent or abrupt he 


Prosperity, the autumn air, and Alicia overwhelmed me 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 





got, I never quarreled with Jim because 
I've respected him all my life, but this 
business was getting worse and worse, 
The work held us close enough, but 
wheneve went for tun—for a 
swim up at the lake alter work, or down 


we out 


to Lake George for dinner or to a movie 
or a dance—we went three together, or 





























four, because we usually had to take 
Ann, the litthe witch! And time alter 
time Jim and I would be on the verge 


of locking horns over trivial things, like 
who was going to drive or what to eat. 
It just wasn’t like us, and I didn’t under- 


stand it. 
Mr. Fuller wanted a farm so we let 
him take ours and eladly. Neither Jim 


nor [| had any time to keep the old place 


up, busy as we were at the mill and on 
the road. Mr, Fuller took care of the 
place very well and if he needed any 


lumber or building material we had all 
he'd ever need. So it worked out well for 
everyone and-Jim and I moved into the 
\licia’s office at the mill. 


\licia smelled smoke. She got up from 


room in back of 


her desk and came across to the window 


and said, “What's burning?” And then 
we all noticed it. 

Within a month you could teel heat 
all around the sawdust pile and_ the 
smoke hung like a bad dream all over 
the place. Sometimes when the wind 
blew steadily the fire came to the sur- 


face and would ripple like a fast snake 
charring an irregular patch belore sub- 
merging again as if alraid to be seen. 
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But it stayed in the sawdust pile and, 
other than the smoke, it did no harm 
that we could see. 

Sometimes 
I'd come back from a trip to the wood- 


It seemed to bother Jim. 


lots, drive the jeep up into the yard, 
and there he'd be sitting up on the saw 
scaffolding staring at the pile and the 
oozing smoke, and he wouldn't even say 
hello. He always got gloomy when ther« 
was something on his mind. 

Jim and I are very different. He is a 
When he 


His wood 


craftsman, almost an artist. 
works, he works meticulously. 
cuts are precise and his joinings are pure 
perfection. But he’s slow. I like to get 
things done: built and working and out 
of the way fast. I guess that’s where my 
mistake was with Alicia. 

She was making out the payroll, so it 
must Wednesday, early in 
October:. one of those leaf-lalling, crystal 


days with the 


have been 


apple smell all through 
the land and 
ming. | 


with 


a single partridge drum- 
\licia 
a big signed contract in my hand 
for enough maple logs delivered to the 


saws to keep us busy hall the 


stomped up behind 


winter, 
It was the biggest haul we'd ever made 


and I was 


proud of it because I'd 


worked hard making the deal.  Pros- 
perity and the clear autumn and Alicia 
altogether overwhelmed me. I tossed 


the contract onto the desk, swune her 
desk chair around, picked her up like 
a doll, and kissed her just like I'd 


wanted to do for a 


long time. 


I don’t know what I expected, but 


after I put her down she took up her 


pencil and rammed it through the 
neck, 
“Did 


tooth re plac Cc 


bun of hair on the back of het 
turned back to me, and said 
you pick up the carbid 


ments lor number two saw that I or- 


dered? They're at the express office 
and if vou don’t get them before it 
closes your brother’ll go out and _ stare 


at the sawdust pile the rest of the after 
noon and nothine’ll get done.” 

And so she let me know that. she 
felt IT was at fault and left nothing 
; 


more to be said So that was the be 


ginning of the end of that. I went out, 


got the teeth for th sal then came 
back, rigged a fire hose and pumpe 
and tried all afternoon to drown the 
fires in the sawdust pile. It would 
have taken a tidal wave to kill them 


and all I did was to dampen the sui 


faces. Inside the fires burned on. 


Things came into focus for us all 


on the Fourth of July. We'd taken 
Alicia and Ann home from the out- 
door town barbecue at the ski bow! 
They went inside and Jim and I sat 
on the front porch with Mr. Fuller 


not talking about anything important. 


All around us the fireflies were float 


ing by in the high timothy and a 


50 


cedar odor was drifting down from the 
Ruby Moun- 
It was a drowsy warm night with 

flicker of heat lightning out- 
lining South Mountain and Gore from 
time to time. 

The old kept 
very well. The house and barns were 
painted, the 


woodlot on the side by 
tain. 


just a 


man had the place 


lawns trimmed, the gar- 


dens weeded, the fences all mended. 


\nn had petunias everywhere and thei 


sweet scent hung in the night, the 
very soul of summer. We must both 
have been thinking the same thing: 


how good it would be to live in a 


home again, when all of a sudden 


jim said: 


‘I’m going to build a house.” 


Mr Fuller just smiled, said ‘That 
so?” and rocked on. But to me it was 
is if he had just said: 

“Litthe brother, this is the end ol 


back of 
Now 


going 


it. You can have that room 
the ofhce. The kid stuff is over. 
the chips are down and_ we're 
io work out our real lives, each man 


alone.” 
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@QOne of the biggest troubles 
with success is that its recipe is 
often the same as that for a nervous 
breakdown.—Wall Street Journal 


@ When success turns a person’s 
head, he is facing failure.—New- 
man Club Bulletin 
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Then after a long time I heard my- 


self) saving 


That's a good idea, big brother. I 
should do the same thing.” and for 
a week I couldn’t think of anything 
else. 

Jim had chosen a beautiful south 
illside looking down on the river. 
There was a clear spring that’ was 


brimming full even in the driest autumn 
nd in old | 


orchard where he and I 


had olten hunted when we were boys. 
H ought twelve acres on the = river 
ind had an option on two hundred 


more back in on the side of Burnt 


Mountain. It was a perfec place for 
1: home. 

From that time on he spent most 
t his free time out there Me built 
shack for his tools and took his bed 
out there too, so that I saw him only 
m the job. 

\licia said 
hat was going on and why. She had 
a level, unsmiline look that took a 


right down to the roots 


nothing, but she knew 


man’s measure 
like a mental micrometer. That's why 
» good in business. She ‘was 


treated 


she Was § 


fair She 


us equally, but al 


though she showed no preference, Jim 
and I each knew it had io be one of 
us. It was unbelievable how home 
life had become so intensely attractive 
to us after so many years of lumber. 
woods, river-driving, army, and sawmills, 

So I built my house. The following 
\pril I got the bulldozer running and 
gouged out a cellar in the lot on the 
hillside just above the mill. All win- 
ter I'd been laying aside the lumber: 
cedar sill-timbers, joists, studs, sheathing, 
shingles, everything. I cven pre-cut 
the rafters so the place would go up 
fast. And it did go up fast. In a 
way, faster than I could have imagined 

I hired three men and by the end 
ol June One rainy 


Sunday I dug little balsams and cedars 


we were done. 
and spruces in the woods for around 
the foundation; the Sunday I 
truck over into Ver- 


next 
drove the mill 
mont and brought back a load of slate, 
more than enough for walks around 
the house. 

Then just when I was feeling con- 
tent, Alicia handed me the letter trom 


the town board. Jim had already seen 


it and I didn’t have to. It was our 
final notice. Kil] that fire or go to 
court! The smoke was pretty bad and 


we were maintaining a public nuisance. 
Phe deadline date was Monday, August 
8, but at the time I had more impor- 


tant things on my mind, like getting 


my house in order and asking Alicia 
to marry me before Jim did. 
And the letter didn’t really bother 


me because I knew what I was going 
to do about the sawdust. I had it all 
figured out. It wouldn’t take long to 


spread that stuff out level now. that 


I had the bulldozer working. Once 
level, a good rain would kill the fire 
in no. time. There wasn't anything 
to worry about. And it wouldn’t take 


long either. IT was certain of that. 

Meanwhile Jim had only his founda- 
won in place. Ile blocks 
like I did; he used the natural rock 
and keved it all in’ by 
it looked 


hillside. It) was 


didn’t use 


hand so that 
is if it had grown out of the 
beautiful and [I was 
proud of him as always, but this time 
Il had to be finished first. And I was! 

On the first of August, the last tree 
was planted and the last paint-pot 
was burned out and put away. 

My housewarming was to be an im 
affair. Of 
come and the Fullers. 
there. 


Mmense course) Jim would 
They had to be 
Because, even if nobody but me¢ 
knew it then, that was the night when 
I was going to ask Alicia to marry me. 
I'd been so busy all through July I'd 
hardly spoken to Jim or to Alicia eithe 
for that matter, but on that night I 
would have plenty to say. I had it all 


planned. She couldn’t refuse, 
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Everybody we knew was coming; all 
our good triends from across the river 
and from the town and out of the 
Lester and LeClaron would 
come with their violins; Louella would 
play the piano and of course Casey 
would come to the call the dances; he 
was the most important of all. There 
might hundred people. 
Maybe more. Joe Barrel and his son, 
Walter, our old Indian neighbors who 
had been so good to Ma; Beekman, 
the only real farmer left. Fred and 
Maxwell coming. They ran a 
little registered still on their place and 
cffered to bring whatever I'd need to 
keep the town happy for a week. It 
was all legal as long as they didn’t 
sell it and they never did. They couldn’t 
hring themselves to do that. The only 
trouble with Fred and Maxwell was 
that they always seemed to be late fon 
everything and sometimes they wouldn't 
show up at all. Which was understand- 
able. considering. 


wi ods. 


easily be a 


were 


Conway and Uncle Jesse and _ all 
their women were coming, and all my 
French-Canadians out of 


in the 


camp three 
lumberwoods and the 


out of camp five. 


Finns 


Because they always do in our coun- 


try. everyone would brine something 
to cat or drink—not that it would be 
needed. 


Saturday, the day of the housewarm- 
ing. was clear and hot and windy. | 
had asked everybody a month in advance 
and everything was ready. Aunt Louella 
and Uncle Jesse came over carly in the 
morning with a half a dozen of their 
girls and cooked and 
straight. Ann 
helped. So by noon we were all ready 
and spent the rest of the 
loatine and 


haked and set 
things came too and 
afternoon 
resting under the maple 
trees, listening to Jesse tell of old times 
on the river and in the woods. The 
smoke from the mill was rising high 
over us, 

Then the bottom fell out of every- 
thing! I saw the jeep coming up the 
road fast. It was Jim. He drove off 
the road and up into the field, the 
tires kicking up dust from the grass 
because it was a dry year. He got out 
and my heart sank. 
face usually, but 


He has a long 
then he looked as 
if he was scheduled to be shot. Even 
before he handed me the letter I knew 
what it The sawdust pile! I'd 
forgotten that the deadline was Mon- 
day. My house was built but we were 
in trouble. 


Was. 


He didn’t mention it but it was my 
fault really because I'd told Jim I'd 
take care of it and hadn't. We stared 
bleakly down at the heap 
quicily there in the sunshine. 


smoking 


1 had new clothes on but a promise 


is a promise and, although I hated 
to get dirty beltore the party, I hated 
the thought of leaving something un- 
done, something that might worry me 
and spoil the fun. After all, it wouldn’t 
take long. I was right, too. 

“O.k..” LT said. “Cheer up, big brother. 
I'll take care of it right now.” 

He must have thought | was joking 
when I walked down the hill, climbed 
over the stone wall, and went down 
through the smoke to the mill, be- 
cause he didn’t follow me. 

I started the bulldozer in the shed 
and by the time Jim realized what | 
was about to do and came leaping 
1 his arms I had 
the blade down and was almost 


over the wall wavil 
into 
the corner of the sawdust pile nearest 
the ofhce. 

What happened then, happened in 
2 hurry. It seemed to me I’d no sooner 
buried the bulldozer blade in the saw- 
dust than there was a pufhing sound 
like “Whoom!” as if a monster had 
cupped his hands around my head and 
blown a hard, hot breath into my ear. 

Then all around was fire! 

It had lain undisturbed for a long 
time, but I had violated its slumbers 
The second the air got to it it came 








an 


@ When your pushing sixty, that’s 
really exercise enough.—Quote 











eee 


out like a striking snake. Then over 
the thunder of the flames and the 
sound of the bulldozer I heard Jim’s 
voice, thin and urgent: 

“Jump! Jump!” 

\nd I jumped. I lit on my feet and 
ran through the fire, still too surprised 
Then I remember a roar 
as the full gas tank of the bulldozer 
blew up, and [| remember falling, and 
that’s all I 

Oddly 
seemed to 


to be scared. 


remember. 

Ann’s face I 
then. Ann, 
the April colt, now so drawn and deadly 
serious and efficient. Ann, through the 
crazyquilt of pain from the split skull 
I got from being blown up against the 
saw platform. 


enough it) was 


dream about 


At last through the splitting head- 
ache I heard Jim’s voice: 

“Well, littke brother, you sure took 
care of the sawdust pile.” 

“What happened, Jimmy?” It 
even to talk. 

“It’s just that we never figured the 
right way to get rid of that stuff,” he 
said. “When you let air into it, it blows 
up.” 

“Is it all gone?” I asked. 

I looked out through the slots of the 
bandages and saw that Alicia was there 


hurt 


and that she and Jim and Ann were 
looking at one another in a_ stricken 
way. 
“What's the matter?” I 
As Alicia came over to the bed then 
and put her hand on my arm I real- 
ized that I was in our old room up at 
the farm. Mr. Fuller was behind her 
looking down too. 
“t's ‘ail 
Then just as I was 
“And _ the 
your house. The wind 
“Well,” I 
of that, too.” 
I felt relieved. 


asked. 


Alicia said: 


gone. The whole pile.” 
feeling relieved 
she said, mill, too. And 
thought, “that’s the end 
And, in a 
Then I saw it! 
ring! 


strange way, 
\licia 
was wearing a wedding 
lifted 
long time at that 
well my 


I reached my hand over and 
hers and looked a 
ring. It’s probably just as 
face was covered. 

“We were 


said, sitting down beside me, “but the 


going to tell you,” she 
wav vou went bulling ahead with that 


house and all, you wouldn't listen.” 
She leaned down and spoke very seri- 
ously to me. 

not feel like it right this 


luckiest guy 


“You may 
minute, but you're the 


I've ever known. You got out of that 


wreck with a few singes and a whack 
on the head.” She ticked off my ac- 
complishments on her fingers. “You 
sot rid of the sawdust. You've more 
friends than anvbody in town. You 
house and the mill were insured. I 


took care of that for you. The mill was 


too small for all the business we're 
eetting now. And there’s Ann. She 
hasn't talked about anything or any- 


body else for a vear and a half.” 
\licia got took Jim by 
the arm. She said to me: 


down and 


“You see this long-faced wood-butch- 


er? He needs somebody to hand him 


his calipers. Little brother. you don’t 
need anvbody but littl Annie.” 
I had to admit that this was a very 


pleasant thought because little Annie 
wasn’t really little anymore. I was still 


hold 


were spinning too fast for me just 


trving to catch because things 
then, when Jim said: 

“You know, everybody came to your 
party just the same. They all said it was 
the best housewarming the town 
had. Fred and 
usual and,—” he looked a little sheepish, 
kind of cele- 
brated, soon’s we saw you weren't hurt 
Y'know, the sawdust, and Alicia, 
and things.” 

Don’t be mad, he says! 

“And listen, kid. the next time you 
want a house, let me build it for you. 
It might have been O.K. tor you but 
I can’t see my living in 
a shack like that. I got principles.” 

And he almost smiled. 


ever 
Maxwell came late as 


“_don't be mad now—we 


bad. 


sister-in-law 
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Once 


SLEEPY GUANAJUATO dozes on its 
mountainside in the 
central 
vlory 


bright sunshine of 


Mexico, dreaming of its past 
once the 
Spain—as the 
Rio Grande 
was called in its early colonial days. 
But now Guanajuato is a typical Main 


Street town, having waxed and waned 


and splendor. It was 
New 
colorful land south of the 


second city of all 


over a period of four centuries since 


vold and silver were first discovered 


here. It began as a small but booming 
mining center in 1554. 
Its original main 


tended gradually to 


thoroughfare ex- 
a length of about 
two miles—as the city grew around it— 
at an clevation of 6,500 feet. This street 
changes its name several times as tt 
writhes in an irregular arc from a high 
point at one end, where the Pantheon 
Civil (municipal cemetery) is grimly ex 


ploited as a tourist attraction, down to 


MEXICO: 


ee 


& 


the second city of all New Spain, Guanajuato is now a sleepy 


the market place and business center, 
and then climbs up to its other extrem- 
ity where the Pressa de la Olla (Stew-pot 
Dam) was built to provide a reservoir 
for the city’s water supply. 

Guanajuato City is the capital of the 
state having the same name, and ap- 
proximately 1,000 of its residents are 
government workers or more than half 
as many as the 1,800 who find employ- 
ment today in the mines. More than a 
hundred years ago the city had a popu- 
lation of over 100,000 but with steadily 
declining mining production, it dropped 
to 23,000 by 1940—and has remained 
close to that figure up to the present. 

Dr. Jesus Rodriguez, a heart specialist 
who formerly was dean of the medical 
school of Guanajuato University, is Gov- 
ernor of the State of Guanajuato. In 
his office in the new Government Palace, 
little 


« fine building facing a formal 





park beside Stew-pot Dam, he discuss¢ d 
the objectives of his administrative pro- 
His state has a total area of 28,- 
000 square kilometers with 1,800,000. in- 
habitants. 

“Our problem is to find work locally,” 
he said, “for our miners, in small indus- 


eram. 


tries and art crafts such as pottery, stone 
cutting, and metal modeling. We want 
to keep any more of them trom migrai- 
ing to nearby Leon, our state’s industrial 
metropolis which already has a crowded 
population of 122,000, or to the farms 
and food processing centers in the bahia 
to the south. 

“Unemployed miners do not want to 
work on farms in this state, or anywhere 
else in Mexico, for less pay than they 
have been accustomed to getting. If they 
cannot find work in ou 
turn northward and 


cither as legitimate braceros 


cities, many 


cross the border, 


(migrant 
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Left—aA view of Guanajuato City from San Miguel Hill. Right—Dr. Jesus 
Rodriguez. Governor of Guanajuato State, explains some local problems. 
Below—Author Carney chats with students at University. Bottom Left— 
Father Manuel Rangel, pastor. Bottom Right—Ceramic artisans at work 


Main Street town that takes life 


laborers) or as clandestine wetbacks, to 
cet the higher pay offered by farms and 
industry in the United States.” 

Phe quarries that supplied the native 
marble of a porphyry type used in build 
ing the 


Government Palace, new uni 
versity, and modern 


structures are located only a short dis 


other handsome 
tance away, as one begins the ascent of 
San Miguel Hill. Melesio Vazquez and 
his son, Ignacio, have a long-established 
business that employs twenty-five un 
skilled laborers and forty expert cutters 
who fashion fireplaces, carved facades, 
monuments, and columns. 

The hand 


mostly for local use, but other quarries 


work in this quarry is 


have machines to cut the stone in slabs 
or tiles for shipment to all parts of 
Mexico and even for export to the 
United States. The quarry workers are 


paid better than the miners, as the 





former earn a minimum fifteen to 


(S1.20 to S1.60) a day. 
get a minimum of from 
ten to twelve pesos (80 to 96 U.S. cents) . 


twenty 


pt SOS 


while the latter 


But in comparing the standards of liv 
ing in the two countries one must re- 
member that basic living costs are much 
cheaper in Mexico than in the United 
States. It is a mistake to translate all fie 
ures in pesos into American dollars be 
cause the exchange value of one peso is 
only eight cents and this is psychologi- 
cally misleading as to the peso’s real 
buying power in Mexico. 

Rafael Umberto has just opened a 
fully mechanized quarry and is proud 
of his new American machine tools for 
cutting stone. Diamond-edged circular 
blades, costing $170 each, slice out tiles, 
slabs, or bricks as easily as the electric 
machines in delicatessens cut salami. 


There are altogether about fifty ce- 


as it comes and basks in the reflected glory of its past 


fabricating 
skirts of the city 


ramic¢ plants on the out- 


These are of different 
sizes, to be sw ind have greater o1 
lesser capacities lor turning out various 


types of pottery Esteban Lope z has one 


of the average-sized workshops employ- 


ing five helpers who are paid at the end 
| 

of each dav at piece rates. He said he 

never can depend on the same workers 


morning because when 


to show up every 
ever they have enough money to buy 
food and other necessities lor a few days 
without work thev stay home. 

These places supply the vases, piggy- 
banks, ash trays, and other brittle arti- 
cles that tourists try to lug home without 
breaking—and then discard 

If ever a man had public office thrust 
upon him it was the 


juato City, 


mayor ot Guana- 
Antonio Lona Amézquita. 
This filtv-vear old proprietol ota mod- 


est ceramics business that has been in his 
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family tor generations insists he had 
absolutely no political aspirations when 
he was appointed toward the end of 
1955 to serve out the unfinished term of 
an elected mayor who was promoted to 
a higher post in the federal government. 
With shy nervousness over being inter- 
viewed, he acknowledged that he was 
honored by the responsibilities unex- 
pectedly conferred upon him but he 
positively had no intention of continu- 
ing a career in politics after the next 
scheduled elections are held in 1958. 
Baseball and basketball, in that order, 
are the favorite sports of young and old 
in Guanajuato. Football and bullfight- 
ing, which are so popular elsewhere in 
Mexico, do not attract sufficient interest 
to justify the maintenance of a stadium 
or an arena where either can be staged. 
It is strange, indeed, to find an old pro- 
vincial town without even a small plaza 
de toros in a country with such deeply 
rooted Spanish colonial traditions. Not 
even the university has a football team! 
I arrived in Guanajuato on a first Fri- 
day of the month and promptly noticed 
that the religious propensities of the 
people here seemed much stronger than 
in Mexico City—judging from the groups 
of singing men and women I saw march- 
ing through the streets on their way to 
receive Holy The same 
public display of faith may be witnessed, 
it is true, in other provincial cities and 
smaller towns, but it 


Communion. 


is hardly ever in 
outdoor evidence in the nation’s capi- 
tal—except for the pilgrimages there to 
the Basilica of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

This might be attributed, of course, to 
the fact that public religious processions 
and street wearing of identifying garb 
by Catholic priests and nuns were out- 
lawed by the Mexican 
century ago. These statutory restrictions 
seem 


constitution 2 


to be enforced rather 


cusly in 


more zeal- 
Mexico City. 

In Guanajuato City, 
State diocese of 
Rangel is 
“Seno Mexican 
custom he serves as curate, or pastor, of 
all twenty-three 


which is in the 
Father Manuel 
addressed as 


Leon, 
respectfully 
Cura.” According to 
here. He is 
thirty-eight years old but appears younger 
in his suit—not always black 
but usually of a solid dark color—with a 
conservative necktie 
collar of a 


churches 


business 


knotted on the soft 
shirt. 

SO great is the 
through 
there 


white 
shortage of 


Mexico (it is 


priests 
that 
7.000 inhabitants 
concentrations and not 


estimated 
is onlv one for 
in urban more 
than remote coastal 
and rural areas) that Father Rangel has 


only a limited number of chaplains or 


one for 25,000) in 


assistants to help in the celebration of 
thirty-six Masses Sunday. Rela- 
tions between the Church and the Mexi- 
can Government, 


every 


howeveli have im- 
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WILLIAM P. CARNEY began his successful 


newspaper career as news writer for the 
old New York Herald. Later he served as 
European correspondent for International 


News and in service of the 
New York Times. Mr. Carney now lives in 


Mexico and does freelance writing. 


the foreign 





proved steadily since the low point 
reached during the time of Plutarco 
Elias Calles, who was President from 
1924 to 1928. 


When I commented on Guanajuato’s 
first-Friday turnout, the 
Senor Cura said a local society of 700 
men known as “d postolados” 
Communion on 
month 


impressive 


received 
three Sundays every 
This group included fifty mem- 
bers of the local Knights of Columbus 
and a “Nocturnal Adoration Association” 
of 300 men who customarily assume lead- 
ership of two nation-wide pilgrimages 
that are made annually to this vicinity 
by many thousands of faithful Mexicans. 

Father Rangel estimated that 80 per 
cent of Guanajuato City’s entire popu- 
lation goes to Mass regularly on Sun- 
days and holy days of obligation. “But 
not many middle-class men,” he said, 
“are really practicing Catholics, although 
the miners as a whole are exceptionally 


Long staircase leading to University is 
typical of town’s love of impressive 
ornament in its architecture 


nn 


i 








devout. The only problem I ever have 
with the fine men who work long hours 
in deep darkness is their occasional in- 
clination to drink too much on pay-day 
This is their only vice and they never 
manifest class hatred toward the rich or 
any more privileged section of society.” 
Church and clergy are forbidden by 
Mexican law to hold title to real estate. 
Even the contents of churches are legally 
considered to be state-owned property. 
Convents and monasteries no longer ex- 
ist, while hospitals, orphanages, and 
parochial schools may be staffed by re 
ligious personnel but their buildings and 
equipment must be owned by a non- 
profit corporation Civil) 
composed exclusively of laymen. 
Guanajuato has two parochial schools: 
the Instituto de la Salle for girls and 
the Jnstituto Ignacio Montes de Oca for 
Loys. The girls’ founded in 
1942 by hotelman Orozco, has an enroll- 


(Asociacion 


school, 


ment of 400 primary grade students, but 
enly 150 boys attend their own school. 
Pupils whose families can afford it pay 
a monthly tuition of twenty 
($1.60) but many poor children are not 
required to pay anything at all. There 
are no Catholic hospitals in Guanajuato 
but there 
tained by 
lica. 


pesos 


is a free dispensary, main- 
200 women of Cato- 
women volunteers, reporting 


Accion 
Ten 
in groups for eight-hour shifts, are on 
duty constantly at the dispensary The 
instruction in personal hygiene and 
home sanitation they have been giving 
in recent years is credited with the gen- 
erally good health prevailing among the 
towns poorer citizens, 

Commenting on an evident absence 
of juvenile delinquency, Father Rangel 
said the moral standards of the town’s 
youth largely reflected the commendable 
Christian example of their parents in 
all social classes. 

“I think they have as much fun as 
he said, 
“but they avoid most of the objection- 


modern teen-agers anywhere,” 


able fads of their contemporaries in 
cther places. I don’t think jeans will 
ever be popular with our girls and, of 
traditional customs are 
strongly opposed to much freedom for 
adolescents in dating, or going steady, 


course, our 


which seems to be more generally per- 
mitted in the United States.” 

The new buildings of the University 
of Guanajuato are outstanding examples 
of modern Mexican architecture. This 
institution of higher learning was 
founded in 1875 as a Jesuit college for 
seminarians only. A large, stained-glass 
window of the old main building bears 
the motto in Latin: “Truth Will Give 
Freedom.” Now it is co-educational, like 
others in the country under 
control, 


government 


(Continued on page 79) 











Dirk Bogarde introduces young Jon Whitely to Harold Scott in “The Spanish Gardener” 


Reviews in Brief 


THE SPANISH GARDENER is a fascinating movie, based on 
A. J. Cronin’s story of a man’s crushing unhappiness which 
is rooted deeply in his own pride. Appointed as consul to a 
small, but picturesque, Spanish port town, Harrington Brands 
position in- th 
service. Accompanied by his young son, a shy and delicate 


is bitterly disappointed at this blow to his 


boy, he takes up residence in an unkempt estate. A young 
STAGE gardener who is hired to care for the grounds becomes the 
son's confidant and friend, to the consternation and jealousy 
of the consul. The Spanish backgrounds are interesting, the 


acting by Dirk Bogarde, Jon Whiteley, and Michael Hordern 
REEN is expert, and the net effect is a rewarding motion picture for 


the entire family. It is well worth your attention. (Rank 


James A. Michener’s SAYONARA, an atomic-age version of 
Madame Butterfly, is a visually stunning, though overlong, 
study of two AAF men and the Japanese girls they love. 
Filmed on location in Nippon, the picture often achieves an 


by JERRY COTTER 


ultimate in attractiveness and photographic beauty, emerg- 
ing at times with the perfection of a floral arrangement, and 
again with the natural scenic charm of this lovely Oriental 
land. Sayonara is the Japanese “farewell,” but in this movie 
version the conventional happy ending has been provided 
for moviegoers, climaxing the romance of Major Gruver and 
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the Japanese dancer Hana-ogi with a visa. The concurrent 
romance and marriage of Airman Joe Kelly and the plain, 
smiling Japanese girl he loves is a striking contrast. 

While the story is expertly told, the production values and 
performances superior in every respect, there are serious 
flaws. The sympathetic attitude toward suicide and the glam- 
our with which the illicit affair is treated are serious moral 
errors. Though all characterizations are acceptable, it is TV 
comic Red Buttons, as the airman, and Ricardo Montalban 
in the role of a famous Japanese actor, who give the produc- 
tion an added lift. Marlon Brando, Martha Scott, 
Owens, Kent Smith, two lovely Japanese actresses, 
Miiko Taka and Miyoshi Umeki (seen in this country on 
the Godfrey excellent in this. un- 
fortunately amoral study of fraternization and its effects. 
(Warner Bros.) 


Patricia 
and 
show -. 


television are 





Henry Fonda, shown with Michel Ray, Betsy Palmer. 


and Tony Perkins, is a bounty hunter in “The Tin Star” 


THE TIN STAR is an 


the accent 


excellent mood Western in which 
Henry Fonda is 
bitter, frustrated ex-sheriff who has become a 


killing wanted criminals for the 


is on characterization. cast as a 


bounty hunter, 


reward money. Bringing 


the body of one such victim into town to claim his payment, 


he finds the local sheriff is young, confused, and in danger. 


The remainder is reminiscent, but intelligently handled and 
aided by exceptionally good performances. In 
Fonda, Tony Perkins, Betsy Palmer, Michel Ray 


Brand help create a fascinating outdoor 


addition to 
and Neville 
tale for the family 
audience. (Paramount ; 


PURSUIT OF THE GRAF SPEE is a thriller straight out ot 


the World War II record book. Produced in documentars 
style, this British-made film is a graphic account of what 
occurred when three English destroyers harry, and then at- 
tack, the Nazi pocket battleship, Graf Spee. The battle 
scenes are vigorous and realistic, matched in excitement by 
the later sequence in which the crippled Nazi ship meets 


final ignominy off the Uruguay coast, scuttled on orders from 
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Berlin. Anthony Quayle, John Gregson, and Peter Finch, give 
vivid performances, but this is a story of ships locked in 
mortal, bitter combat. It is recommended for audiences of 


every age. (Rank) 


MAN OF A THOUSAND FACES is the story of silent screen 
star Lon Chaney, his professional genius, and the problems 
of his private life. While the drama behind the success of 
this remarkable performer is an interesting one, it is the 
gallery of his memorable movie characterizations which gives 
the picture claim to attention. Those who recall Chaney in 
The Hunchback of Notre The Phantom of the 
Opera will find that James Cagney recreates the characters 
with extraordinary finesse. 


Dame or 


Born of deal-mute parents, Chaney struggled for years to 
His first wife left him, and he was both bitte: 
life. ‘The 


divorce and his remarriage are presented as 


attain success. 


and untorgiving for his entire 
justified, which precludes a recommendation. 
In addition to Cagney’s workmanlike job, 
there are exceptionally good performances 


by Dorothy Malone, Jane Greer, and Roger 


Smith. (Universal-International) 
The youngsters will find COURAGE OF 
BLACK BEAUTY entertaining, if some- 


what leisurely paced. It is a variation of the 
Anna Sewall California 


ting, some suspe nseful scenes, and an appeal: 


classic with a set- 


ing performance by young Johnny Craw- 
ford. The bov-and-horse theme is” always 
sympathetic, and this’ version has a_ fairly 


high entertainment value for the Saturday 
matinee set and those adults who enjoy sim- 
fables. (20th Cen- 


ple, wholesome outdoor 


tury-Fox) 


Walt 
turned out another stunning live-action ani- 
mal study in PERRI, the story of a pert pine 


Disney's expert photographers have 


squirrel and her adventures in the forest. 
the tradition of 


imaginative, entertaining fare. It 


Perri is in best Disney 


is a wood- 


land frolic with strong dramatic moments 
and abundant charm, a joy lor audiences in 
every age bracket. (Buena Vista) 

Robert Taylor appears as a mature, 
mixed-up Rover Boy in TIP ON A DEAD 
JOCKEY, which contains the ingredients 


ol good mystery but tapers off into incredible melodrama. .\ 
victim of Madrid alter 


wants a 


shock, settles in 
that he 
She goes to Spain instead and finds him involved in a smug- 


Korean air ace, wal 


the conflict and notifies his wile divorce. 


gling plot, which is capped by a far-fetched climax. ‘Taylor 


is typically grim as the conlused expatriate, and Dorothy 
Malone is decorative as his wile who determines to save their 
marriage. Gia Scala, Jack Lord, and Marcel Dalio are more 
believable in roles which bear scrutiny. 


closer The dialogue 


is flip, but the plot just doesn’t measure up in this adult 


melodrama based on a New Yorke? story by Irwin Shaw. 
(M-G-M) 

The comedy talents of Mickey Roonev and Ernie Kovacs 
lilt OPERATION MAD BALL from the routine to the 


ridiculous. The featherweight story deals with a group ol 
GI's ‘stationed at Bul- 


foonery is the byword as the bovs plot to outwit an ornery 


a Normandy base hospital in 1945. 


Captain, who would sabotage their plans for a ball to which 


they have inyited Army nurses. Amiable and familiar 
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Jack Lemmon and Kathy Grant 
in “Operation Mad Ball,” zany story 
of GI's and nurses in France 


throughout, it reaches a laugh peak when Rooney makes a 
belated appearance to claim the picture. Kovacs is also fine 
as the unpopular officer, with Jack Lemmon, Arthur O’Con- 
nell, Kathryn Grant, Paul Picerni, and Roger Smith adding 
This is an amusing and zany family comedy. 


to the tun. 


(Columbia) 


Theater °57 
In addressing the delegates at the Ith biennial conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Theater Conterence, Father 


Urban Nagle, 


this Country is failing because it has compromised with porn- 


O.P., pointed out that the secular theater in 


ography and ignored spiritual values, As an antidote, he 


Catholic 
the Opportunity to 


theater movement to take advantage of 
itsell 


urged the 
show as a significant force in the 
dram field 

Father Nagle’s analysis of the theater situation is certainly 
one for the protessionals to consider thoughtlully. Chances 
are they will not, for they are primarily concerned these clays 
with the ledger. The problems of profit and the demands of 
a strident secularism overshadow any desire to) improve 
theater 


Lhe playwright who doesn’t conform to the demand for a 


standards, 








Dorothy Malone, 
Marcel Dalio. and 
Robert Taylor 
in a scene 

from “Tip ona 
Dead Jockey.” 
filmed in Spain 


“liberal” viewpoint, or the producer who might want to cx 
periment with “entertainment” as a substitute for “realism,” 
stand practically no chance of success in today’s well-regi 
mented commercial theater. Whatever one may think of thei 
output, the off-Broadway groups are at least striving to break 
away from the confining influences of those in control of 
today’s theater. 

The tremendous financial success of a few plays like My 
Fair Lady, Auntie Mame, and The Most Happy Fella is 
more than balanced out by the colossal waste of money, tal 
ent, and effort in every season’s long list of failures. Obvi 
ously there is something wrong. Perhaps it can be found in 
the instructions to a new playwright, ‘This is a fine show, 
but take it back and sex it up—a lot’; or the 
many 


failure of so 
young writers to get past the first phalanx of thi 
smooth, little clique which rules today’s professional theater. 

Obviously, not every play which departs from formula is 
and just as evident is the fact that not every 


solid premise and message is 


a good play, 


play with « well 


written oOo} 
suited to the commercial theater. But there is a mid point, 
where honest values are set, where morality and art do not 
come into conflict, and the 
can be seen, if not always achieved. 


where true goal of the drama 


The legitimate theater would do well to start searching 
for it. There is a large potential audience in the wings. 


Playqguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: (On Tour) Mil- 


lionaire 


The Hap pre sl 


FOR ADULTS: My Fkatr Lady; No Time for 


Sergeants; Bells are Rinein 


Happy Hunting; A Visit to a 

Small Planet; The Most Hap, 

ke lla; Thre Trish Playe Ss 

(On ‘Vour) The Matchmaker; 

The Reluctant Debutante: Th 

Diary of Anne Frank 
PARTLY Separate Tables; Purple Dust 
OBJECTIONABLE: (On Tour) The L pple Ca 


Fall n Inge isis Inherit the Wind 


COMPLETELY 


Long Day’s Journey into Night; 
OBJECTIONABLE: The Iceman Cometh: Auntie 
Mame; Tunnel of Love: Three- 
Penny Opera: New Girl in Tow? 
(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tu 


Roof; Fann 








the year emphasis on 


SC 


dding machin« 


thems 
the players for the dollar signs. 


was 


BASEBAL!. 


FOLLOWS 
THE 
DOLLAR 
SIGN 


by RED SMITH 


This is the year baseball abandoned 


. 





Stoneham of Giants and O'Malley of Dodgers talk business 


BASEBALL SEASON. is the rare spectacle of the New York 
y scarred around th Yankees threshing and _— floundering 

s of football players unable to establish their acknowledge 

back it difhcult to supremacy in a league they have tv 

line that what should nnized for a quarter-century 

vether enjovable sum I've got the men,” Casey Stenecl 
instead, one of the. sorriest said in) a moment of candid compl 
nce during spring training What 
ear the national pas should I do—sayv I ain’t and be a liar? 
pretense ol sport Ill sav it and take the CONSEQUENCES 

itself publicly as calculat That is in) March. In May, t 
yusiness. This was Yankee manager was sayine in b 
box office ren wildered frustration: “I have never had 
ore important, and so many good men gomeye so. bad all 
1 Williams, and Micke once—my men that drink and my 

played supporting roles to an nen that don’t drink.” 

This last, of course, was a reterence 
none, changers tool Lo Line bobbery kicked up over a hall 
the game. Thousands lozen Yankee players who had got 
in baseball recreation nvolved in a night-club ruckus at an 
and release from. the hour when ball players are expected to 

1 living may in the he lost in pure and innnocent dream: 

lves unable to. see wherein they disembowel pitchers by 

the dozen. 

it has been a season Fans talked about that, about th 
to commend it to attention ilmost tragic accident to Herb Score, 
‘asons to make it mem Cleveland’s splendid young pitcher. 
in the early stages, whose sight was imperiled when a 


batted ball struck him in the eve. 
They applauded the Chicago Whit 
Sox for preserving the illusion of a rac 
against the Yankees and watched avidly 
the competition between New York's 
young Mantle ind Boston's — elderly 


Williams Who be 
\ 
ried on by tormenting pitchers as even 
that splendid spitter had seldom done 


ran the year by abusing 


the rine Corps verbally and ca 


in the past 

When the Yankees righted themselves 
and took command, interest didn’t lag 
because he National League was en 
joying an even gaudier pennant. rac 
than usual 

With the improvement of St. Louts 
and Philadelphia, the exciting three 
team race of 1956 became a frantic, five 
Club scramble in which the margin be 
tween first and filth place sometimes 
narrowed down to only a game and a 


hall. 

Musial was having one of his typical 
seasons in St, Louis, typical in this case 
\ cou 
ple of kid pitchers whom the Cardinals 
had signed tor bonuses of 850,000 each, 


bemg a synonym for superlative. 
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the pretense of sport and went into the dollar-chasing business 
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Left to right: Ted Williams, Mickey Mantle, Stan Musial. Do they play supporting roles to an adding machine? 


Lindy McDaniel and his brother Von, 
caused a commotion for a while. 

Brooklyn fans were saddened because 
age was undeniably catching up with 
two Flatbush heroes, Pee Wee Reese and 
Roy Campanella, yet the weary, bat- 
tered, old champions—pennant winners 
in four of the last five seasons—hung on 
grimly with Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and the Phillies. 

\ided by a deal with the Giants 
whereby they landed the polished vet- 
eran Red Schoendienst for their infield, 
the Braves drew away [rom their field 
after four breathless months. Then a 
curious paradox was noted: all of a sud- 
den Milwaukee had a longer lead in its 
league than the Yankees had in theirs; 
on paper, at least, the race that had been 
regarded all along as a_ travesty was 
closer than the race which had kept the 
nation gasping. 

\s always, the social security of the 
manager reflected the position of his 
team. Charley Dressen, of Washington, 
Bobby Bragan, of Pittsburgh, and Lou 
Boudreau, Kansas City, lost their jobs 
because their clubs lost games. 


It was, in sum, a normal season, as 
rich in fun and excitement as any other 
—except for one circumstance. From the 
very beginning, it wasn’t the ball players 
who held public 
manded the 


attention and 
headlines, it wasn’t the 
talked and worried 
It was the avowed purpose of 
the owners to. desert then 
following and go prospecting for gold 
in virgin fields. 


com- 


scores that fans 
about. 


established 


There have been other summers when 
the question heard daily was: “Can 
Mickey Mantle break Babe Ruth’s home 
run record?” This summer they were 
asking: “Are the Dodgers and Giants 
really going to move? When? Where? 
Why? Can the National League seriously 
contemplate surrendering New York?” 

Walter O'Malley had sold his park 
and couldn’t get the taxpayers to build 
him a new one for the Dodgers. Horace 
Stoneham, owner of the Giants all 
through the years while the Polo 
Grounds deteriorated as a playing site, 
looked West and saw gold in the sunset 
sky. 


It wasn’t only the naive who were 


shocked and saddened. The knowledge- 
able were perfectly aware that baseball 
was professional entertainment in which 
the profit motive guided player and pro- 
moter alike. They knew all about the 
franchise changes in recent years from 
Boston to Milwaukee, from St. Louis 
to Baltimore, and from Philadelphia to 
Kansas City. 

They knew, too, however, that real 
financial distress had dictated the moves 
from Philadelphia and St. Louis and 
that the Braves had sustained ruinous 
losses in Boston. They knew that Walter 
O'Malley and Stoneham had 
mighty franchises in the world’s greatest 
market, the 
the country. 

The rich teams 
meant nothing. There was quick money 
to be had out west. 


Horace 


entertainment capital of 


tradition of these 


A fan summed it up succinctly. He 
totted up about $5,000,000 in operating 
profits and capital gains for the Dodgers 
of O'Malley's time. 

“He has taken a lot of money out of 
Brooklyn,” the fan said. “And now he 
wants to take their ball club.” 
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Along 
from | 
the h 


Sister Mary Ignatius was in China, $i 


marke 


and we had to bring her back. | m' 


only 


And we had only one summer to do it. jin 


not 
dippe 


by Clare Powers |« 


distir 
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Along Allerton Street, where I grew up, 
from St. Benedict's to the streetcar tracks, 
the houses were all the same. I suppose 
they are still. At one time they had been 
marked by certain determined variations 
in color, but these, like ihe thoughts 
and aspirations of the neighbors, had 
only a limited range, from a preceptual 
stoney-gray to a functional carthern- 
brown. Eventually, and I think it could 
not have take very long, the 
dipped brush of the harsh Chicago win- 
ters had stippled away even these slight 
distinctions, so that, as long as I could 


soot- 





p gathered around my mother’s kitchen table, sorting the day’s catch 


remember, any house. when viewed from 
the street, might have been any other. 

Each of these buildings had the same 
stone or brick front porches, top and 
bottom. Each had an ascent of nine 
steps—no more, no less—to the lower 
porch and, mounting along either side 
of these steps, two rectangular barriers 
topped by ledge-like slabs of stone, from 
the lower of which, at every passing, we 
children heaved ourselves leadenly to the 
pavement below. Each house had a 
hedge around its front and, clinging to 
its foundation, a stubble of iris leaves 
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Each was a 
parochial fortress, holding captive, dur- 
ing the dark winter hours and the still 
summer nights, small hostages surren- 
dered up by the Sisters of St. Benedict’s, 
from whom we learned all the beliefs 
which we then held with such passion- 
ate, if untested, 

The Sisters taught religion as they 
taught everything else—with handy tools. 
They pointed sticks for geography, 
tooted pitchpipes for music, flashed cards 
for arithmetic, tinkled bells at 
and clapped clappers during Mass. They 


—all plant and no bloom. 


devotion. 


recess, 
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also led hourly invocations to the Sacred 
Heart when the school bell mercifully 
overruled geography in favor of penman- 
ship, and we chanted an “All for Thee.” 
less out of dedication than out of re 


liet. 
and 


From them we learned the matte: 
form of the sacraments, the mys 
teries of the rosary, the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and the That Cry To 
Heaven For Vengeance. 


Sins 


Some of this we may have understood, 
and a little, perhaps, we may even have 
believed. I no longer remember. But | 
know that we did believe, with a thun- 
derous faith that stifled bells and _ si- 
lenced clappers, that God created all. 
that Christ died for our sins, and that 
we must live our lives entirely for Him. 
We believed that if not do 
but were sorry when we died, we would 
be saved. We believed that even Protes- 
tants might, too. 

I recall 
believed, 


we did so, 


these things now—what we 
the houses looked 
the same from the front, and how the 
nights were all alike but the summe 
days different—because of that 
August afternoon so long ago when | 
ten the three of us—Margie 
Callahan, had green teeth and 
snickered; fat litthke Eddie O’Hara, with 
the incongruously big feet; and mysell 
—held the ransom for 


and how 


were 
was and 


who 


the Chinese baby 
and came to wonder with 
should never feel 


China was changing, in those faraway 


a wonder we 
again. 


days. When I was seven it lay due south 
of Tommy Duff's back porch. Here, with 
sand pails of red tin and flat, ineffectual 


little shovels, we downward 


inched our 
path to the Orient. Here, in the long. 
restless, dream-filled afternoons, we pic- 
tured that 


descend ow 


when we should 
and emerge on the 
other side, there to barter Big League 
chewing 


moment 
shaft 
gum cards for enormous, 
brazen gongs and riotously colored ki 
monos and strange, sinister packets of 
opium, Our only fear that, over- 
night, the Chinese might beat us to it 
and pop up in Tommy's backyard. For 
some reason shouldn't have liked 
that at all. In the end, though, the ele 
ments defeated us. 


Was 


we 


Each time it rained 


our excavation flooded, forcing us to 
wait for better weather. Then, by the 
time the earth had hardened beneath 


us, its webbed, wintry face cracked and 
dried by time, China had packed up and 
moved eastward, to the far left-hand 
side of Sister Redemptoris’ world map 
that uncoiled like a window shade and 
sometimes snapped up with a loud pro 
testing rasp when she hit it too hard 
with her pointer. 

So China changed. We hurtled oft 
the gray-stone ledges of Allerton Street, 
our thick-bottomed shoes tingling with 
the sweet pain that pierced upward in 
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little prickles and was gone. We piled 
downward again and again until, cheated 
by our growth of the challenge and the 
pain, we were forced to the upper 
ledges, conscious of their awesome height 
and their awful finality. We scaled the 
heights of Allerton Street, our sights on 
their tar-spread peaks, and all the while, 
across the globe, the ancient and mys- 
terious vapor that China sucked 
itself back into the crusting lamp of 
our dreams. 


was 


Then, just before my tenth birthday, 
with the term almost over and the lazy 
limbo of enfold us, 


lenatius, who had a waist- 


summer about to 


Mary 
line and sang words instead of do-mi-sol 
and turned the 


Sister 


rope for double-Dutch 
and laughed like arpeggiated chords, left 
St. Benedict’s to become a missionary 
and bring souls—heathen, Chinese souls 
—back to Christ. I do not know what 
history records for May, 1934. But I am 
certain that in that) month 
turned completely barbarous. 
Sister Mary Ignatius was in danger. 
There was only one thing we could do 
to help bring her back safely. We could 
collect ransom. This was of two kinds— 
tinfoil canceled 


China 


and postage stamps. 


With it—though I never knew how much 











it took, or even how its value was 
@ Everybody should listen to a 
sermon _ occasionally. Including 


those who go to church.—Franklin 
P. Jones 








eee 


measured—one could buy a Chinese 
baby! Sister Redemptoris, who always 
talked about Holy Mother Church and 
Peter being a rock, and One Fold and 
One Shepherd and how in the end, 
there would be only the Sheep and the 
Goats, had said that this was so. How it 
was accomplished we never knew, but 
the sooner all the Chinese babies were 
bought and baptized, the sooner Sister 
Mary 

Ordinarily the time for ransoming 4 
Chinese baby the Fall, but this 
the Fall might be late. This 
was something we did not discuss, Eddie 
and Margie and |, 
knew that 


lenatius would return. 


was in 
time too 
for somehow we 
this summer—the summer ol 
1934—was to be our time of crisis. What 
we did not know was that tinfoil, the 
silver currency of our ransom, was to be 
the measure of that crisis. 

Perhaps, in the long run, it was for 
tinfoil that I sold tenth summer. 
There are things we can never explain, 
even to ourselves. But I wonder now, 
sometimes, if Sister Mary Ignatius had 
not gone away, would I noi have done 
the same? I cannot answer, nor can I 
imagine what pudgy, little Eddie O'Hara 
would have done. Perhaps he would 


my 


only have gone on growing and jumpin 
and growing some more. But I knoy 
that Margie Callahan would not hay 
bothered at all. 

Margie was very practical. She carrie 
the white, starched collar and cuffs oj 
her uniform to school each day in he 
geography book and snapped them oy 
just before That way the 
lasted two days. She saved up her cand 
money until had a dime, but in 
stead of going to the show with it o 
Saturday when they had three seria 
and Jimmy Cagney telling the dir 
coppers off, she went to the dime stor 
and bought a frilly handkerchief. Margi: 
liked to own things. 


religion. 


she 


When it came to ransoming Chines 
babies, Margie leaned toward  postag 
stamps. Everybody got loads of them 
she said, and besides they weren't dirty 
I argued that they were a nuisance t 
cut, had to leave hall-an 
inch of paper all the way around, other 
wise it didn’t count. I that, be 
sides, tinfoil was probably worth more 


because you 


said 


Margie was not convinced but agreed 
that, since Eddie and I were going w 
collect tinfoil (Eddie Vicarious 
thrill out of opening up his father’s 


o 
Pot a 


cigarette packs) she would go along, for 


Sister Mary Ignatius’ sake. She added 
that it was harder for her, because her 


father smoked cigars. 
Eddie 


crabby 


wished some ol the 
would and be mis 
sionaries once in a while, and we all fell 
to wondering what would happen 1 
Sister Redemptoris went to China, Eddie 
said he bet take her, be 
cause all she knew was geography, and 


said he 


Sisters go 


they wouldn't 


you had to be holy, anyway. Margie said 
they would have to take her, because 
they had to take all the missionaries they 
I said I bet if all the Sisters 
signed up at once they wouldn't take 
them all, and Eddie said, yeah, and the 
first one they wouldn't take would be 
Sister Redemptoris. Then we made a 
solemn vow to collect tinfoil all summer 
and one-third ghost — until 
Margie’s mother called her in to dinner. 

All through that June and July we 
collected tinfoil. We summoned all the 
familian 


could get. 


played 


techniques, acquired througi 
countless autumnal campaigns. First we 
asked the grownups to help us. Then 
we badgered all the shopkeepers along 
Chase Avenue. And always we scavenged. 
We walked constantly along the carb- 
ings, our heads bent, our eyes sharp 
for the faintest glitter of silver. I think 
if we had found a coin by accident we 
should disheartened. Yet, 
though we did all these things, so re- 
warding in September, now, against the 
resistant heat of the summer, it was not 
the same, 


have been 


June, I recall, was gentle and som- 
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nolent that year. July, feverish and pul- 
belabored the city with an in- 
which, howeve 
neve! 


sating, 
tensity to typical, we 
accustomed. And 
still we lived, the three of us—Eddie and 
J always, and Margie often—in a false 
autumn of our own making. 

My father had promised to 


should grow 


collect 
cigarette packs from the men at_ his 
ofice. But as the summer wore 
began to explain that he saving 
them up in a desk drawer and would 
bring them home all at once, so 1 knew 
he had torgotten. Eddie’s father was al- 
ways starting a fresh pack when he lett 
home in the morning and finishing it 
up at work. He seemed unable to meet 
the emergency. Margie’s father was no 
And, all, the 
shopkeepers, who were always so helpful 
in the Fall, now refused to take us seri- 
ously. 


on, he 
was 


use to anyone. worst. of 


\s August came, we decided to take 
stock. We gathered around my mother’s 
kitchen table, 
the day’s catch. 


sorting and) smoothing 
Then we laid out, in 
straight, hard packs, like small bricks, 
thus far. The piles were 
shaped like the flattened foil from cig- 
arette packs, because this was the most 
and 


our assets 


form of 
all. Each piece had been laboriously 
separated from its tissue-paper backing, 
smoothed with a pencil, and laid flat. 
In between 


common, most desirable, 


were smaller pieces from 


candy bars and, on good days, Eskimo 


Pies. Here and there was a treasured 
layer of leadfoil. These were from 
Margie’s uncle, who smoked Herbert 


Tareyton’s (I had not been able to get 
my father to switch.) 


\n occasional chewing gum wrappei 


was inserted, just in case, but these 
served little purpose, because if too 
many got in, they made the pile lop 


sided. Besides, they weighed very little. 
and weight was vital. Had we been al 
roll the ball, 
gum wrappers would have mattered, for 
they made ideal cores. 
that the alraid ol 
being cheated with rocks, and so we kept 
our treasure flat. 

That the round, 
all-purpose table in. my mether’s busy 
kitchen, we 


lowed to tinfoil up ina 


But we were well 


aware Chinese 


were 


afternoon, there on 


surveyed the legal tender ol 
heavy and 
sharpsided, catching the glint from the 


inquisitive sun that pried its way in at 


Christendom. Dense and 


the screen door, stood our two gleaming 


bricks, 


weighing perhaps six pounds in 


all. It was not enough. 

\ll that week Eddie and I hardly 
spoke to each other. Even Margie 
seemed sobered. At dinner my brothei 
switched the sugar and salt on me. I 


did not ate, and he 


became angry, saying I had carried a 


joke too far. My father said Sally Rand 


notice this when | 


was a disgrace to Chicago and_ the 
Streets of Paris should be closed down. 
\s he said this, he struck a match to 
light his cigarette. A chain of association 
clanked its way through my mind. 1 
stared at him in fascination. I knew he 
was getting ready to go into his tirade 
against nudist camps, but ihis time, no- 
ticing my fascination, I suppose, he 
hastily changed the subject. I could not 
imagine why. 

\t first it 
was the casual way they carried the treas- 
ure around with them, as if they didn’t 
even care. If it had been me, I would 
have emptied the pack and taken the tin- 
foil first. Still, I envied them their not 
caring. I wondered how many cigarettes 


I began to envy smokers. 














4ll through the late August day, 
we searched the odorous alleys 


you would have to smoke to get enough 
tinfoil. Then | many 
you would have to smoke to get not to 
care. It seemed that if you could smoke 
you could have everything you wanted 


wondered how 


and you wouldn't even want it, besides. 
At the movies, when Constance Bennett 


would be moping around in Monte 
Carlo before the Mickey Mouse, she 
would smoke a cigarette from a long 


holder. She never took it from a_ pack 
at all, but some man in a white tie would 
offer her his case and we 
and Now | 
this part to come round the second time. 

August wore on. We saw Labor Day 
approaching and our mission not ful- 
filled. All returning to 
school with the work of the Fall already 
accomplished rested on the 
the next 
grown-up 
birthday. 


would whistle 


stamp. began to wait for 


our plans ol 
results of 


few days. Our last hope for 
support Eddie's tather’s 
Eddie his mothe. 
to give his father a carton of cigarettes, 


preferably Herbert 


was 


was to get 


Instead 
That did 
it. We decided to try one last, desperate 


Tareyton’s. 


she went and got him a shirt 


campaign. We would get up at dawn 
next day and search every block from 
here to St. Benedict’s on both sides of 
the street. If we staved out all day we 
might have enough, with what we had 
already saved, for a third pile. Margie, 


who hated to get up in the morning, 


said Sister Mary Ignatius would rathe1 
have us pray for her. We considered 
this evasive. Besides, we had _ not 
thought much about Sister Mary Ignat- 


lus since June, 

\ll through that lat 
Eddie O'Hara 
tarry 


\ueust day. 


ind I searched the limp 


streets and the odorous allevs, the 


shaded passageways and 


the dark places 


under stairs. We roved the cindered 
sides of the railroad tracks and rooted 
in strange patches of scorched grass on 
Harmon Street, where we had_ neve1 
been before. We stood outside the 
Criterion Theater. in the welcome blasts 
of artificially cooled air. waiting only 
for the usher to come out with his 
spindly broom and his little dustpan on 
the end of a stick, but he never came. 
In the alley behind East End Avenue 
we let an iceman make a delivery with 
out even taking anvthing from _ his 
wagon. I remember that he was_ sur- 
prised and asked us suspiciously what 
we were up to. 

We walked. then. alone busy Hamil- 


ton Street, cradling our crumpled scraps 


of silver in our arms, our tired legs lag- 


ging along the dusty curbings, our heads 
bent relentlessly toward the bountiful 
that the 


wind had shifted and gritty, litthe whirl- 


pavements below. I remembe1 


pools were constantly rising from the 
clogged curbing to our faces. The humid 
afternoon was sighing to a close and 
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there was whiat the 


weatherman would 
have called relief in sight. 

Suddenly a woman called out to us. 
We started to run, but she 
us. I decided that 
that we 
faster, but we were 


came alter 
if she caught us I 
lost. We ran 
tired from the long 
dav and she overtook us. 


would say were 
She was well- 
dressed. That is. she wore a suit and 
high-heeled shoes and a hai and gloves 
She was not house- 
wife. She looked important. She grabbed 
me by the arm. 


a shopkeeper or a 


I remember how startled 
little Eddie looked. as he came larruping 
up, his enormous feet flapping loudly 
against the pavement. 

“We weren't doing anything.” I said. 
“You're collecting tinfoil, aren’t you?” 
“It don’t Eddie 


said. 


belone to nobody,” 


The woman did not betray either 
looked, as I 
think of it now, rather embarrassed 
“You from St. Benedict's, 
she said, and without waiting for us to 


anger or annovance. She 


” 


must b< 


reply, she led us into a realty office down 
the street. She opened a little gate that 
led to the rear of the office. 

“Come with me,” she said. 

We followed, wondering only what we 
should tell ow later. The 
woman led us in silence to the very rear 
of the premises, where an cnormous safe 


mothers 


stood, solemn and 


hunched 
on heavy legs in a corner. She twirled a 
knob and swung the door open. I wished 


fervently to be hom« 


truculent, 


in bed. Eddie stood 
aside, wiping his nose energetically on 
Mickey Mouse | - 
shirt. The woman moved back and ges- 


the shoulder of his 


tured with upraised palm toward the 
opened sate. I peered inside. What I 
saw struck me, even then, as incongru- 
ous, 

There on the floor of the safe were 
three enormous spheres of tinfoil, each 
about six inches in diameter, cach weigh 
ing perhaps ten pounds, cach worth 
more than our entire collection so far. 
It was too heavy to keep elsewhere, th 
woman began. She and her co-workers 
had collected it last vear 


children had com 


when some 
iround, but they had 
never returned. I remember she ex 
plained she could not brine herself to 
throw it out, and I thought that a silly 


thing to say. How could such a thought 
occurred to her in the first place? 
She knew some look 


She had not expected 


have 
children would be 
ing for it again. 
them in the summer, but now she was 
Was it 


said no. 


elad to have it off her hands. 
too heavy for us? It was. We 

I don’t know 
Eddie O’Hara’s 


home with 


what went on in little 
mind as we labored 
those three leaden spheres, 
each of us taking turns carrying two, I 
know we never uttered a word until we 


reached Margie Callahan’s house, which 
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came first. We took the treasure straight 
to the space under the back stairs, where 
grownups never came, and laid it down 
solemnly, before Eddie ran out to the 
yard, wiping his sweaty hands on the 
front of his grimy T-shirt and bellowing, 
“Yo-oh Mar-geeee! Yo-oh Mar-geeeee!”’ 

I suppose what happened then was 
foreshadowed by all the strange, in 
verted, lopsided things that had gone 
belore. I suppose there was really no 


other ending possible for the fantasy 
we had lived throughout that long, un- 
natural summer. I suppose we had to 
do it, sooner or later. I suppose—but | 
cannot quite convince myself that this 
is SO. 


Allerton Street, I am 
sure, squat closer to the ground thai 


The ledges ot 
g 


they did in that faraway summer. The 
houses, I imagine, are grayer and dullei 
than | 
under the 


remember them. ‘The places 


stairs were, perhaps, less 
than they are to me in 
But Margie Callahan 
that 


through the 


cool memory. 


remains forever 


as she was \ugust alternoon. 


She came screen door 
It was freshly- 
starched and tied with a big bow in 
the back. Her straight, brewn_ hair, 


sharply parted and still wet from the 


in a cool, blue pinafore. 








@ With so much of his salary 
taxed to balance the budget, all the 
average man can do is budget the 
balance.—Wall Street Journal 








comb, was caught with a silver barette 


on the side. She was going to have 
dinner with her parents and then 
20 to the World’s Fair with them. 


Her father was going to get her one of 
those hammered-down souvenir pennies, 
with profile — sliding 
into an oval, as in an amusement park 
mirror. 

We led her 
beneath the 


Lincoln's down 


around to. the 
stairs. We 
leaned 


place 
watched her 


fece as she round to 


peer in; 


she couldn’t squat down because of 
her clean pinafore. I remember how 
the wind caught her dress and how 
she had to hold it down against her 


knees to keep it from brushing against 
the picket stair railing. 


Her eyes searched around, then 
focused on the three balls, then be- 
came fixed in an unbelieving stare. 


Her mouth moved and her 
teeth 
and her 
} 
i 


slightly 


ereen sucked on her lower lip 
mouth moved again. Finally 


Ss 


1¢ spoke. 
“at's balls,” she said. “It's balls!” 


We did not understand at first. Then 


slowly we began to realize what she 
was trying to say. 

“What if,” said Margie. and she 
lowered her voice, the way we talked 
in class, when Sister wasn’t looking. 


“What if it 
there’s 


tinfoil? What ij 


” 


isn’t all 
rocks in them? 
We were scared. If we turned then 
China, it 
be cheating. It would be a sin. 
if they were really all tinfoil 
“If they were really all tinfoil, they 


in and they got to would 


Stull, 


couldn’t be that heavy.” I said. 

“We could say we didn’t know,’ 
said Eddie, without conviction. 

“We have to know,” I said. “We 


have to be sure, or it’s cheating.” 
“Maybe we could take the rocks ow 





and smooth out the tinfoil,” Eddie} 
offered. 
“Maybe they're only little rocks,” 1} 
said. “Maybe they're only stones.” 
“But we've got to be sure,” Margie 
said. } 


She was.right. We had to be sure. 

We each took one of the silver balls | 
and began peeling it gently, as though 
skin 
I can still hear the wind 
back 
yard and the morning glories rustling 
against the porch and the little swirls 
of parched earth making their strange 
walk and the 
leaves of tinfoil rattling on the ground 
where we laid 


we were removing the from a 
living thing. 


coming up across the Callahans’ 


patterns on the arched 


them carefully, one by 


one. I can hear litthe Eddie breathing 
through his mouth and sometimes 
snifing his runny nose loudly with 


a helping jerk of his head. I can. see 
Margie leaning over, her starched skirt 


caught between her knees to keep it 


from blowing, her fingers working on 


the carefully molded thing before her. 


I can see now the crumbling mass in 


my hands, when it reached the point 
where the layers, pressed solidly together 


in the beginning, had become hope- 


lessly wadded and would not 


come 
apart, except by tearing. 
But most of all I remember how, 


when we were almost through, Margie, 
who had begun first, reached the cor¢ 
of the ball and brought out a_ solidly 
pelleted chewing gum wrapper. 

She stood up unsurely for a moment, 
think. and 
too, having to stand there like 
Then she 


hating her clean dress, I 
hating, 
that. 


her mother 


said she had to go, 
would be looking for her. 


She said it in a high, funny voice. 


I remember we sat there for a long 
time after that, watching the curled 
bits of silver roll along the ground 


in the growing wind, listening to their 
thin, voices as they 
walk and gone, 
Eddie said he hoped the lady in the 
office wouldn't find out. I said I hoped 
so, too. We stood up then and started 
\llerton Street for home. I re- 


member [ got in just as the first faint 


metallic scraped 


against the were 
along 


drops began to strike the windows and 
roll, streaking, down the elass. 
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The Kingdom of God, in the midst of travail, grows to final glory 


about 


Calvary is 


MOST 
that 


important thing 


midst of this 


death 


from. the 
Christ's 
brought forth a second creation lor man 


world’s sorrows, has 


kind. This new creation is to God’s ever- 
lasting glory as well as the perpecual jor 


of mankind. It is this throbbing eternal 


life of God bursting forth from the 
Crucified which constantly amazes and 
delights the children of men. As the 


Creator brings forth the summer harvest 
from the seeds that decay and die in the 
springtime, so from the dying Christ has 
come forth the true life of the world. 
Phe world about us is indeed a dying 
world. The children of the kingdom call 
vale ol 


Wea tears. 


He is, Christ prepared His followers for 
The 
cross keeps pace with the Christian as he 
and the 


real life by the lessons of the cross. 


marches toward life eternal 


\s the great teacher 


by GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


definitive completion ol God’s kingdom. 


History shows the Church familiar 


with the mystery of the cross in every 


in which she 


age. The very synagogue 
was cradled scourged her. For three 
egonizing centuries, totalitarian Rome 


crucified her. Scarcely had she emerged 
from the catacombs to enjoy a briel re- 
that the 


within 


spite when she found cancel 
of the Arian 
ereater scourge than the brutality of in- 


fidels without. With the disappearance 


heresy could be a 


of the Arian cancer came forth the de- 
vouring flame of Islam shooting forth 
from the burnine sands of the desert. 


Vast provinces of the struggling king- 
dom laid Wearily a much 
reduced kingdom of God entered upon 
the Dark Ages. Only by centurres of 
prayer and study, of sacrifice and heroic 


were waste. 


toil, did she finally change the Dark 


\oes into the ages of dawn. Even by 
the eleventh cent vider her influ 
ence, Europe Was emereing as a world 
civilization. The Church enjoyed a briel 
rest in the thirteenth century, but it was 
cnly like the momentary comfort of the 
women of Jerusalem consoling Christ on 
the way to Calvary 

Further advan nd glory were always 
accompanied by cons succession ol 


sorrows. The Black Death wiped out 


nearly a third of het mbers in Europe. 
Then, with impoverish d learning, came 
the spiritual idultery ft the pagan 
Renaissance to corrupt many of her 
scholars. The final stage of the Eastern 


Schism made a lat rent in the seamless 
Mystical Body. The 


lonian Captivity and the Western Schism 


robe of the Baby- 


shook for a century the Papal axis of 


her visible authority. Still reeling, the 
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Protestant Revolt broke forth and tore 
many 


members away from her. There 
followed the years of terrible religious 
wars, intellectual apostasy of the French 
Revolution, the rise of pseudoliberalism, 
the bitter attacks of Free- 


masonry, and, worst of all, modern “‘se- 


continental 
insists on the entire 
the world connec- 
God His Church. 
In this modern world she again has 


cularism,”” which 


divorce of from any 


tion with as well as 
tasted crucifixion in Spain, in Mexico, 
in Portugal, in Italy, and in Germany, 
as well as in the many countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Well did Christ pre- 
pare her when He said His followers 
must take up their cross and follow Him. 

But she follow Him. She _ fol- 
lows Him toward eternal life and the 
final completion of His kingdom. And 
10 the eve of the mind illuminated by 
Faith there opens out before the Chris- 
tian the really taking 
place, even now, in this confused and 
shaken world. today the 
many ruined institutions of a civilization 


ck CS 


divine mystery 


Beholding 


she once had made great, she issues her 
countless encyclicals for the re- 
building of the City of Man. But she 


knows this human city is not het 


social 


main 
work. Patiently. tirelessly, she labors be- 
neath the cross with secret joy for the 
final establishment of God's 
kingdom—at_ the time—outside 


eternal 
end of 
time 

So divine revelation 
God's working 
itself out of the womb of time. It is the 


presents to us 
new creation even now 
Kingdom of God in embryo, in which 
take our place. And 
it is the joy of every true Christian to 
know that at the 
life, this divine 
the travail of 
on Calvary 


we are called to 

beginning of this new 
and eternal life, stands 
Jesus Christ as He died 
that we might live. Flow is 
this? What secret law of God and nature 
is at work? 


God is everywhere we know. “In 
Him. we live, move, and have our be 
ing.” (Acts 17:28) He is all around us 
“like a bursting sea.” Modern = science 


offers us a faint indication of His eternal 
life and uncreated energy. For 
im artist 


even as 
is reflected in his work, so is 
the Creator's life 
tion. We are 


reflected in His crea 
the terrific en 


He has enclosed within the tiniest 


amazed at 
cr¢ey 


atom. 


lo give us some idea of the teem- 


ing energy contained in the minutest 
particles of matter, the scientist tells us 
that in a single teardrop there is enough 
power to conyert two million pounds 
of water into scalding steam. In a sin 
ele breath of air which we so casually in- 
hale, God has encased sufficient energy 
which, if properly released, could sus 
tain an airplane aloft for nearly a year! 
Fhis glimpse of the 


Creator’s power 


overwhelms us when we seck to imagine 
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the total, teeming energy throbbing 
through the rivers, lakes, and oceans, 


the mountains and valleys of the whole 
earth. The mind of man stands dazed 
before the energy of God as it contem- 
plates God’s power sustaining the energy 
of creation sweeping through the solar 
system, the Milky Way Galaxy, the en- 
tire cosmos with its countless island uni- 
verses. 

God it all. He con- 
stantly sustains and directs it all. Nor is 
He divided throughout space. As_ the 
theologians say, He is completely and en- 
uirely present to each least thing He 
creates by 


is the source ol 


His essence and sustaining 
power, 

Such reflections help us to understand 
the eternal life of Jesus Christ, the God 
Man. For in Christ, as St. Paul says, “the 
whole plenitude of deity is embodied 
and dwells in Him and it is in Him that 
you find your completion.” (Col. 2:10) 

St. John speaks of Christ’s pre-exis'- 
ence as the eternal Son of God as a cer- 
tain intellectual emanation from the 
mind of God the Father, saying: “In the 
beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God 

all things came into existence 
through Him in Him was life 
the Word made flesh and dwelt 
among us. (John I:1) 


was 


is this divine nature of Jesus 
| which makes Him the source of lite 
for all of us. 
which 


It is His divine Personality 
stands back of that colossal “IT” 
which walks through the pages of the 
Gospels so majestically and makes the 
Gospel records so fascinating. “I and th« 
Father are One,” He proclaims. (John 
10:30). “I am Lite,” (John 14:6) He 
cried out one day. Again He said, “As 
I live by the Father, so he that eats Me, 
too, shall live by Me.” (John 6:57) “As 
the Father raises the dead and gives them 
life, so the Son also gives life to whom 
(John 5:21) 

People sensed this tremendous reserve 
of life and energy within Our Lord. The 
wolhan 


He pleases.” 


ailment 
for twelve years said within herself, “If 
only I touch the hem of His garment | 
shall be healed.” She touched it and wa: 
immediately healed. “Only say the word, 
Lord,” pleaded the army officer, “anil 
my servant shall be healed.””’ Our Lord 
spoke, and miles away the servant was 


who suffered from an 


made well at that hour. “If thou wilt, 
Lord, Thou canst make me clean,” cried 
out the leper. “I will; be thou made 


clean,” answered Our Lord, and straight- 
way a man whose flesh was rotting away 
from him felt the flush of new life, as 
health and vitality surged and throbbed 
anew through his whole being. “Young 
man, I say to arise!” He 
the dead son of 


thee com- 


manded the widéw ol 


Naim. He that was dead sat up alive 
and well. “Lazarus, come forth!” He 
cried out to His deceased friend, dead, 
buried, and rotting in the tomb, and 
Lazarus came forth alive and well. “I 
am the resurrection and the life,” He 
said: “He that believes in Me although 
he be dead, shall live.” (John 11:25) 





To prove His power to keep His prom. 
ise and to make Himself the divine 
nucleus of a new humanity, He permit 
ted Himself to be crucified. He died and 
was buried. As He foretold, the third 
day He arose from the dead—alive and 
well! “He died for our sins and rose for 
our justification,” (Rom. 4:25) remarked 
the inspired Paul. When Christ rose, 
humanity rose with Him. 

It would be a sad mistake to imagine 
that we do not receive this divine life 
until the resurrection of the body at the 
end of the world. A rose indeed is the 
crowning glory of the rosebush. But 
the living bush existed long before the 
rose. It would be a error to 
imagine that we do not receive this di- 


tragic 


vine life until that sacred moment when, 
having departed this life and being per- 
fectly purified, we enter heaven to see 
God face to lace as man’s soul enters into 
its eternal glory, Before the acorn grew 
into the majesty of the oak tree, it first 
had to die to itself and then grow grad- 
ually for many years. The greatest, most 
thrilling Faith is the 
glorious fact that, through living Faith 
in Jesus Christ, we have already begun 
to share a life that is truly 
eternal. 


mystery of ow 


divine and 


\s original sin created a rupture be- 
tween the Spirit of God and the spirit 
of man, tearing away man’s mind from 
the whole Truth, his will from perfect 
Goodness, his soul from the very ground 
of His being, so Our Lord’s work is, 
through the Church and the sacraments, 
to restore what was lost, while still work- 
ing through man’s free will. He says He 
stands at the door of every man’s spirit 
and knocks. 
Him He gives them the power to be 
made sons of God. By grace, He enters 
our friend. Faith 
puts our mind in touch with His and 
we begin to sce and judge things in a 


.. To as many as receive 


soul as Friend = to 


divine manner. Charity puts our hearts 
in touch with His will. 

and desire persons 
God 
Church, as the 
itself forth branches, 
Christ extends Himself into space and 


We begin to 

and things 
Thus through His 
mighty 


love 
the way does. 
vine pushing 
into countless 
time, recreating, renewing, the face of 
the earth and even now fashioning the 
new humanity, which culminates at the 
end of the world in the splendor ol 
His eternal Kingdom. The 
being brought now. to 
perfection out of the dying world. 


Church ts 
His kingdom 
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by JOHN LESTER 


HOSE dedicated to sniping and 
| promertnesns at television for what 
they call its lack of imagination and 
the absence of worthwhile attractions 
ire advised to head for the hills betore 
this season gathers momentum. 

Unless, that is, they’re willing to cat 
humble pie and, one way or the other, it 
looks as if they'll have to because of tha 
many, new, costly series and spectaculars 
ready to go. 

| haven’t seen anything like it, o1 
even approaching it for that matter, 
since getting in on the ground floor of 
commercial TV eleven years ago. 

Of course, there’s no guarantee 

ach entry will be a hit, but the very 
it clear the 


that 


quantity involved makes 


makers and shapers of this medium are 


trying very hard and willing to risk 
millions on their judgment. 
\nd a man always deserves A for ef 


RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


fort, when it’s his honest best, regardless 
ol the outcome. 

So, whether they take the high road o1 
the low road, TV’s detractors figure to 
have a thin season this time around. 


Westerns Their Target 


When things were going smoothly in 
the past, they could always draw a bead 
on one of their favorite targets, the 
Western, but they'll probably have trou- 
too. 


in that direction from now on, 


This, despite the fact that the target 
will be Digger than ever, with about filty 
t scheduled. These in- 
clude returnees like Wells Fargo, star- 
ring Dale Robertson, and Wyatt Earp, 
with Hugh O'Brian, most of which have 
during 


ble 


big-budget series 


undergone important changes 


whe summer to improve the quality of 


scripts and casts. The majority will be 


new shows, however, high-priced, stat 





Have Gun, Will 


Boone, 


studded affairs like 
Travel, with Richard Vincent 
Price, Patricia Morison, and Morey Am- 
sterdam; Restless starring John 
Payne; and one that promises to be the 
biggest and best of all, Wagon Train, 
starring Ward Bond and Robert Horton, 


Gun, 


and with a different “big name’ along 
for extra, added attractiveness each 
week, 

This series premiered on NBC-TV, 
Wednesdays, 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., NYT, 
just recently and already is being 


acclaimed for bringing quality and ma- 
turity to the Western category. 

NBC is gambling a fortune and a huge 
slice of valuable network time on IVagon 
that its gun-play, sus- 
the 


Train, intending 
pense, high action will do to 
solidly entrenched Disneyland, 
ABC-TV, what Bishop Fulton Sheen did 
to Milton 


and 
on 


few vears ago 


Berle a 
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Disney Alerted 


Walt 
Wagon Train as tar more than a mere 


Reports that Disney regards 
threat have been circulating for months 
and it’s known that he hopes to achieve 
the strongest season to date for his Wed 
nesday night hour by presenting several 
new, original cartoon and animated fea- 
tures and releasing some of his movie 
masterpieces to TV. 

The feeling at the Disney studios, and 
elsewhere, is that Wagon Train can give 
Disneyland trouble if anything can, and 
this is borne out by nearly every aspect 
of the former series 

Its format, for example, is so flexible 
viewers will be able to follow each trip 
made by “Wagonmaster Seth Adams” 
and “Scout Flint McCullough” 
(Horton) 


(Bond) 


from beginning to end oi 
enjoy individual programs built around 
different stars. 

In addition to these stars, the tormat 
is designed to take full advantage of th. 
running conflict between “Adams” and 


“McCullough,” incidents involving the 


train’s passengers and the settlers, In 
dians, and “bad men” it encounters 
along the way. 


Sid And Imogene 
stirred by 
the surprise announcement some months 
ago that Sid (¢ 
would reunite this season, probably in a 
weekly, half-hour, “live” 


Viewers everywhere were 


iesar and Imogene Coca 


show for which 


some of their better husband-and-witf¢ 
skits of 
and repeated. 


Since the 


other years will be resurrected 


announcement, however, 


MONITOR HOSTS—Five regulars on NBC Radio’s ‘Monitor’ program, “going 
places and doing things” week-end feature, are shown above in New York City’s 
Radio Central. They are (left to right): Frank Gallop, Lorna Lynn, Dave 
Garroway, Tedi Thurman, and Ben Graver. “‘Monitor’’ is now in its third year 





things have been unusually quict in 
both directions, 

Veteran observers of the show-business 
scene say this 


may indicate Imogene, 


Sid, and others concerned are re-evaluat- 


ing the over-all situation, now that 
sentiment has subsided. 
Personally, I'd like to see these two 


talented people back together again, 
although it can’t be denied that their 
reunion, of itself, is no guarantee they'll 
be able to hit their former peak or 
anything near it. Time 


spent apart 


by artists once as closely associated as 
they were frequently creates gaps too 
again. And 
than not extin 


for vital 


wide ever to be bridged 


worse, it more often 


euishes the spark necessary 
rapport, 
When this is lost, all 


the very least, things are never quite 


is lost, or, at 


the same. 
Meanwhile, all good wishes, Sid and 
Imogene. 


Rome of the Popes 


Rome of the Popes, a series of four 
half-hour is being filmed in 
the Holy City as you read this. 

\ joint project of NBC-TV and the 
National Council of Catholic Men, the 


first of the four programs will be sched 


“specials,” 


uled as soon as all are completed, prob- 
ably by late December or early January 


Program titles, which suggest their 
content, are The City of Peter, Rome of 
thre Christian Culture, Renaissance 
Rome, and The Vatican. All are de- 


signed to “show the continuing signifi- 
cance of Rome and the Papacy in the 


RIGHTS WRONGS-—Lyle 
Bettger as chief investi- 
gator of TV's version of 
Earle Stanley Gardner’s 
“Court of Last Resort’”’ 






















































history of Christianity and of Weg 
Civilization and the contemporary 
portance of the Vatican in world afta 


In Brief 


Ray Bolger has given up on W, 
mgton Square and will do guest appé 
ances and spectaculars only this sea 

\ man who signs himself “Inven 
claims to have perfected a gadget 
“will spank 


appeal on 


precocious children 
IV” merely by pressing 
this in operatig 
A Tenne 
woman writes that Liberace’s candela 
frighten her two small children “becaj 
they look like flames!’’. .. Andre Bary 
is still looking for participants for 


button! I 
(And that reminds me: 


must see 


Double Exposure tele-series, which 
present famous people in all walks 
life theu 
interested, contact him directly at 


and unknown “doubles.” 


E. 41st. St., New York City. ... Ja 
Robinson, who — successfully lowe 
baseball’s color barrier, says he’ll 


to do the same thing in broadcastif 
beginning He’ll “take it e 
at first, however, “because the indusf 
isn’t ready for what I'd like to do”, 
Roy Rogers is conferring with NBC- 
brass about a series of rodeos and sif 
will 
and 


soon. 


season. All 
“live” 


lar shows for this 


spectacular in’ length, 
color, once a month. 
Don’t be surprised if President Eise 
hower brings government business a 
various domestic and international pro 
lems directly to the people via a regul 
IV series this year. He may appear 
two weeks. 


often as every 


»> 






NICK & NORA—Peter Law- 
ford and Phyllis Kirk, accom- 
panied by indispensable “Asta,” 
in NBC-TV’s “Thin Man,” mys- 
tery-adventure series 


‘eo 
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A Sign 
Picture Story 
Photos by 


Jacques Lowe 


The many 
alolol>l-Mme)| 


After party, Kathy and 


her mother bid friend 
Frank Royal goodnight 


Seventeen is a time of many moods, gay, serious, active; but more 


than that, it is a time when a girl becomes a woman 


Seventeen is many things to Kathy Rossi, senior at Walt Whitman High School in Hunt- 
ington Station, L. I. For Kathy, it is a time of really growing up; the last traces of 
teenage awkwardness have disappeared, replaced by the grace and charm of young 
womanhood. Seventeen is serious. Studies take on new significance in terms of future 
job, marriage, and motherhood. People—friends and family—become newly impor- 
tant not just for what they give but for what they can be given—love, sympathy, interest. 
At seventeen, Kathy is also highly active, but it is activity born of her new sense 
of responsibility. At school, it finds expression in leadership in school activities and 
in extra effort put into studies. At home, it means coming of age as a young adult 
member of the family, pulling more weight in family work, taking more responsibil- 
ity for decisions. Seventeen doesn’t mean the end of gaiety, it means the beginning 
of maturity. As Kathy puts it: “Sixteen was just one great big ball. Seventeen is 
fun, but there are problems, too.” 
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THE MANY MOODS OF SEVENTEEN 


ee 


Seventeen and serious Basically a serious person, 


Kathy Rossi is aware that the only way to solve life’s problems is to face them 


Seventeen has given Kathy Rossi a new seriousness about life. Take the matter 0] 
dating. Kathy relates: “Before, my parents used to have to lay down the law otf 
matters like going out two nights in a row. Now they tell me to come to my own deci 
sion and I find myself looking at it as they would. Going out one night after another 
is not a good idea.” This new maturity reflects itself in other areas of Kathy’s think 
ing, too. She doesn’t believe in going steady (“You miss out on all the fun and free 
dom of the group”); she sees marriage realistically, not romantically (‘Babysitting| 
regularly has taught me that taking care of three or four children is hard work. Mar 
riage takes a lot of maturity”); and her opinions on political problems are thoughtful 


If Kathy is typical, there is no question of the basic seriousness of today’s teens. 





SCENES IN 
Pht RATUR 





LEFT—Kathy talks over a school problem 
with her mother, Given large freedom of choice, 
Kathy usually makes the right decisions 


ABOVE-—In English class, Kathy looks alternately 
bored, attentive, dreamy. She likes school, 


thinks education is important for her future 


RIGHT—Kathy reads a novel lying in bed. 


She confesses: “I'm not the reader in the family. 
My brother Frank just devours books.” 
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In Dramatics Club pantomine, Kathy, left, and friends spoof girls who gossip. Carol Foran, center, tells tale; others react 


Seventeen and Gay For all her seriousness, Kathy 


has not lost her ability to take delight in sheer frivolity and fun 


There is one thing Kathy Rossi is not; and that is. in teen-age lingo, “a square.” 
She’s “hep” to jive talk: if she merely likes something. it's “cool:” if she thinks it’s 
great, she calls it “cool as a moose:” and if it’s out of this world. it's “cool as a moose- 
and-a-half.” She delights in parties, likes songs from Broadway musicals. and doesn’t 
share most adult opinion of rock and roll. Her favorite singers are Frank Sinatra, 
Harry Belafonte, and Elvis Presley, but she despises sideburns on boys. Bing Crosby, 
on the other hand, doesn't “send me, though he has got nice sons.” and she says 
Liberace is “a little sickening.” Her date nights are usually limited to weekends, 
though she does go out occasionally during the week with her girlfriends, often sleep- 
ing over at another girl’s house. In short. Kathy reflects all the normal tribal loyal- 
ties, rituals, and enthusiasms of teen-agers as a group: yet she is typical. rather than 
a stereotype. Perhaps the most typical thing about her is her energetic love of life: in 


this, she is merely being unselfconsciously what she is—a girl of seventeen. 





LEFT—A bout once a week, Kathy and 
her friends stop in at Howard Johnson’s 
fountain for sodas after school 

On most days, howeve then 
occupied with school activitie 


aiid ihere’s little time {or sodas 





BELOW At part 
thirty-five friends 
rock and roll fas! 
teen-agers playe ad 


jilterbug and fox 





drank gallons of 
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Seventeen and busy 


Kathy keeps busy with activities 


at home, school, Church, and with her group 


Kathy’s weekly schedule is hectic enough to keep a General 
Motors executive pooped. At school, she is active in the 
Leaders Club. the Dramatics Club, the Cheerleaders. the 


Junior Red Cross, and G.O. (student government). Once 


a week she attends religious instruction in the parish hall, 
Add two or three nights of babysitting, a night out, and it’s 
Kathy talks on phone while Dad (art hard to avoid concluding Kathy works a 25-hour day. 
director Frank Rossi) sorts photos 





Fishing around the Foran kitchen for a snack, girls 
found supply of cokes, downed them with pretzels 


Girls attend evening service together at St. Hugh's 
parish, Huntington Station, They go to CCD there 


Carol Foran shows Kathy new dress. Girls talk clothes 
endlessly, sometimes borrow outfits from one another 


Dinner is quiet moment in Kathy’s day. Brother 
Frank was away at college when photo was taken 


Kathy and Carol do French homework together 





ANY MOODS OF SEVENTEEN 


Part of Kathy’s 

Junior Red Cross work 
involves planning 
parties at a nearby 


Catholic orphanage 








WOMA\Y, is 


Too Many Scientists? 


I SUPPOSE IT had to happen, according to the law of 
diminishing demand, but this special application of it, and 
SO soon, Was surprising. 

We have all everyone entering high school or 
college today is urged to forget the silly classics and Words- 
worth with his voices in the woods and Shakespeare with the 
lingo no talks 


Parsing sentences—a 


read how 


one any more. Latin—where does it get 


The thing 
to do, our young people have been told, is to get busy 


you? sheer waste of time. 


with test tubes and amperes, ergs and kilowatts, and forget 


Then 


there is any kind of energy in the world save nuclear. 


they .will graduate not only with a shining knowledge of 
the “World About You” but also with a job that will net 
at least a hundred a week to start with. 


The 


one thing—mor¢ 


had 


every 


need of 
kind. 
\s for the boy or girl who studied Latin, he represented the 
vanishing American. 


world of the present and the future 


scientists, more engineers of 


youne 


Now suddenly I read new items in the already 


have, thanks to this insistent call for more, an oversupply 


P pers: we 


of graduates for the laboratory! 


lining for 
children can go back to learn to 
read and spell, accomplishments old-fashioned but still with 


their uses. 


The bright 


many is that now more 


Issues In Education 


AMONG THE REMEDIES proposed for this problem of 
our non-reading, non-spelling children, the Great Books 
Foundation came up recently with a scholarly remedy. It 


dealt primarily with adults, but the discussions were to be 


on the problems of children’s education. Naming 


their 


idea “Issues in Education,” they proposed that groups would 
meet and use the works of great educators as their texts. 
The groups would deal with such questions as: What should 


the schools accomplish? To what end do we educate 


our 
children? 


The president of the Foundation came out with the flat 
statement that we need to talk about the aims of education 
instead of so much about more teachers, more schools. more 
money for both These have their importance, but they 
are not the basis of education, and the two questions asked 
above must b¢ inswered or we cannot sav if the schools 
are or are not Food 

The readings to discuss these problems offer as text-books 
an array of names, among whom I note Mortimer Adler, 
Herbert Spencer, Plutarch, Aristotle John. Dewey. and 


Bertrand Russell. It is certainly a mélange of scholarship. 


Phe name I did not see is that Thomas Aquinas, great mas- 
ter of the deductive system on which some of the newer 
men have based—and sometimes mis-based—their own ideas. 
\s for Russell and Dewey, we all know the sad results of 


their ideas on the children of superprogressive schools. 


What I wonder is if, for parents and teachers to under- 
stand school problems, we really need all these expert 
experts. Many of us ordinary people cannot grasp these 


masters, and if they are interpreted by the wrong moderns, 


we may not get their ideas anyway. I do think it fine to 


bring back what the Foundation calls “hack to brass tacks” 
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by KATHERINE BURTO 


education, and we need it. But is this method not \ 
ponderous? 

I rather like the answer of Monsignor Quigley when | 
was teaching a curriculum at Catholic Ur 
Among his students were some of the type he cal 
“life adjusters,” asked 


Monsignor Quigley w 


class in school 
versity. 
and one of them him what was t) 
primary object of teaching algebra. 
well aware of the sort of answer he was expected to give 
something like “for the glory of God” or “for the salvatii 
of souls.” Instead he said very solemnly that the prima 
object of teaching algebra was that the pupil should lean 
algebra. 

It is of course a deceptively simple answer, for, if heeded 


half the 
The education of a child is a simp 


it would get rid of heavv nonsense we have lis 


tened to too long. 
thing, and I am not now referring to his religious edu 
tion. It is when method is made more important. thai 
matter that parent and child, too, become confused. 
The high schools of years ago knew what issues in educ 


tion We all took fou 
the general curriculun 


taught them. straight. 
Latin, for it 
a year of algebra and one ol 
English; hali a 


history 


were and 


years of Was part ol 


geometry; four solid years 0 


year cach of botany, chemistry, and physic 


from ancient to modern, plus civil government 


French or German, optional. It still looks like a good al! 


round curriculum. 


The Good Teacher 
THE “GREAT ISSUES” idea is a noble idea, but mayb 
a little too noble. It is also a little too removed in tim 
and scholarship for parents and educators too, and one has 
the fecling the experts will move in and iake over an 
we will get back to methods again. Parents really don't 
need to go back to Aristodle to learn why Johnny can't 


read or Jane can't spell. Give the children good teachers 


who have not been overburdened with years of courses on 


method, as hard on them as on their students. 
However, if Catholic parents and educators—and_ Protes 
tant groups might well include him too—are interested i 


discussion groups of this kind, I should suggest an author 
who fills the bill excellently. He 


final 


was educated as a lawyer; 


he taught school. His decision was to be a_ parish 


priest, a career to which he still looks back wistfully even 
today. He has a scholarly. and also a modern, education 

In the course of recent work I had occasion to read a 
ercat deal from the encyclicals and letters and talks. of 


Pope Pius XII, and [ can assure you that the group which 
took him for its basic educator would have plenty of intor- 


mation, opinions, and topics. He would be suitable for 
groups in high school and college, as well as for groups 
of parents and teachers He is completely modern; he 


the twentieth Christian well as he does 


the first. 


knows century as 
His knowledge of history and science is wondertul 
His style has dignity and is often poetic, and, if the need 
as Patrick Henry or as humane 
He could put Russell and Dewey completely 
while he 
the 


arises, he can be as fervid 


as Lincoln. 


in the shad stands in the sun with the really 


great minds ol ages. He would head my list as an 


authority on “Great Issues in Education.” 
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Sybil Connolly 
DUBLIN’S DIOR 


Her creative art in draping and design is reviving 
lrish arts and crafts as well as drawing the eyes of the 
world to Dublin as new center for milady’s apparel 


by KAY SULLIVAN 


THERE’S A SAYING making the 
rounds in Ireland to this effect: 

“If anything happens to DeValera, it 
will be Sybil Connolly for premier.” 

This may not be politically ofhcial 
but it’s a indication of the 
mous esteem with which fashion designer 
Sybil Connolly is regarded. 

News reporters have a habit of refer- 


fair enor- 


ring to her as Dublin’s Dior, a_ tag 
which makes her wince, independent 
soul that she is. Actually, in Sybil’s case 


comparisons are unnecessary: there is 
only one Sybil Veronica Connolly and 
she is literally a present-day Irish 
heroine. 

In the short space of four years, this 
talented young woman has trained the 
eyes of the world on Ireland as a foun. 
tain head of high fashion. She has re- 
vived a tremendous interest in native 
crafts and arts and given Cmployment to 
scores of Irish Thanks to her 


enterprise and ability, leading editors 


artisans. 


and apparel buyers from the United 
States and Europe now consider Dublin 
as important a stop as London, Paris, 
and Rome in their continual search tor 
new fashions. 


Petite and _ slim, 


thirty-six-year-old 


Sybil is her own best model for her 
highly romantic creations. A_ typical 
lrish beauty, she has soft chestnut hair 
attractively streaked with gray, enor- 
mous brown eyes, a camellia complex- 
ion, and a smile that would melt a stone 
wall. 

“It’s really a to watch Sybil 
alk business with some of our worldly- 


treat 


wise, market-hardened buyers,” com- 
mented a department store executive. 
“Never forget, Sybil is a shrewd busi- 
nesswoman herself but she doesn’t flaunt 
it. When she opens those limpid eyes 
that 
out with that 
with just a kiss of the brogue—those buy- 


ers turn into litthe Lord Fauntleroys. 


and turns on winsome smile and 


comes soft, sweet voice 


She has a way of making everybody sud- 
denly feel politer and act politer.” 
Indeed, many things about Sybil are 
deceiving. She often seems shy and re- 
delightfully 
direct. She can look as fragile as a tissue- 


served; actually, she is 
paper rose when in truth she is tireless. 
Often she puts in a walloping fifteen- 
hour day without as much as a wisp of 
hair getting unplaced. 

\ good example of her stamina came 
about last Spring when she arrived in 


“Herself” 


New York to put on a fashion show. 
Publicists had arranged a tight schedule 
of TV appearances and interviews tor 
her. 

“She was supposed to go on 
Garroway’s early morning TV program 
the day before her own showing,” re- 
calls one of the publicity staffers. “ At the 
last Sybil’s’ appearance 
postponed a day. This 
up at 4 A.M., the studio by 
did two TV shows; went on to be inter- 
her 


Dave 


moment, was 


she got 


meant 
was in SIX, 


viewed all day long; staged own 


elaborate show; met the press; attended 
a special dinner; then had more inter- 
views. She finally mid- 
night. Not once did she protest, get up- 


set, or act tired. What a trouper!” 


was “free” at 


Sybil’s father was Irish and in the 
insurance business; her mother, Welsh. 
Since her rise to fame, she has had a 
hard time explaining her birthplace. 


People feel certain she is Irish-born but 
she is not, 

“She was born in Wales by accident,” 
explains a_ close friend. “Her parents 
were living in Ireland but her mother 
went to. visit Wales 
Sybil came along sooner than expected.” 

Educated in the Convent of Mercy in 


relatives in and 
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Spring-Summer showing at New York 
displayed “Party-Going,” “Black Magic.” 


“Liaison,” 


Waterford, Sybil showed a youthful con- 
cern for pretty clothes. A quiet child, 
fond of reading and art, she liked to 
dress up for school plays and make 
believe she was a storybook heroine. 

“I planned first to be a writer,” says 
Sybil, “but I was dreadfully impatient 
and felt it would take too long for me to 
light. So I 


to friends in London and asked where 


succeed as a literary wrote 
was the very best place for me to learn 
] he y 


I'd never heard of it but I promptls 


about fashion. inswered Bradley’s. 


made up my mind that that was where | 
would work.” 


Sybil was just seventeen when she 


bravely left home and went off to Lon 


don. She got a job at Bradley's which 


was the country’s outstanding dress 


making establishment, designing clothes 


for the royal family as well as the élite 
of London society. There Sybil plunged 
into a brand new world, learning all 
about fabrics and design, draping and 


pattern-making. 

over, 
she returned to Dublin and joined the 
firm of Richard Alan on Grafton Street. 
Her flair for distinctive 
quickly 


In 1940, her app nticeship 


clothes was 
Soon | she 


workroom in 


apparent started 
Ireland 


styles in the 


the first couture 


inaugurated showing 


French couture manner. So well did 
she do that at the age of twenty-two 
she was made a director of the firm, 


a unique honor for so young an Irish 
girl, 

Sybil might have continued to dress 
her countrywomen exclusively, but in 
1953 she was persuaded to show one oi 
her collections to the 
press. The 
SUCCESS. 


American fashion 


event was an unqualified 


and “Day In, Day Out.” 


“With all the air of a feudal baron 
marrying off his daughter,” reported 
Life magazine, “Dublin designer Sybil 
Connolly Paris-bound U.S. 
fashion editors and buyers to a showing 
of her new collection and all by herself 
launched Ireland 


invited 


into the world of 
fashion.” 

Svbil 
twelfth-century 
Lord and 
Sybil’s) . 
drawing 


For her showcase, chose th 
beautiful 
Dunsany Castle (its owners, 
Lady Plunkett are 


There in the 


fantastically 


cousins of 
stately room, 


models floated by in 


Sybil’s imagina- 
tive day and evening outfits while the 


viewers sipped tea from paper-thin 
Belleek. 

“I remember saying a prayer to the 
Sacred Heart that the show would be 
successful,” says Sybil, “and it struck 
me that twenty-five years earlier, when 
I was nine years old, I had said just 


that same prayer hoping to pass an ex- 
\ lot of time 
feelings and my 
exactly the same.” 


amination in arithmetic. 
had passed but my 
prayers were 
Incidentally, Sybil was not alone in 
nel prayers. 
“T had used some Carrickmacross lace 


lor one of the 


ballgowns,” says Sybil, 


“and the dear Sisters 


made it 
knelt and 
prayed for me all that afternoon. And, 


ot course, 


who 


especially for the occasion 


my good friend and advisor, 
Father Cormac of the Franciscans, came 
to bless the collection as he has done 
every one since.” 

\t the opening show and in all her 
collections have been 
most impressed with the artful way in 
which Sybil uses traditional Irish styles 


and fabrics. 


since, viewers 


She’s made Irish milkmaid’s caps and 





the handknit hats worn by Isle of Arai 
fishermen high fashion. From Aran, too 


(pro 
fishermen 


she has taken the coarse bainin 


nounced bawneen) of the 
clothes and made it into handsome en 
sembles for lashion-conscious women 
One of her biggest hits was an elegant 
two-piece summer dress made out of Bel 
fast linen toweling. Even the 
of Aran—colortul belts 
the women weave with the help of then 
toes—were converted 


skirts. 


“crios’ 
braided whic! 


into dramatic 
And one of Sybil’s most striking ball 
quilted skirt, em 
miniature Watertfor 
glass drops, the smallest ever blown by 


featured a 
broidered with 


2owns 


ihe famed Irish glassmakers. 
“In any gathering of smartly dressed 


women you might have difficulty identi 


fying a Dior or a Mainbocher,”’ com 
mented a fashion editor, “but never a 
Sybil Connolly. Her daytime clothes 


are usually practical as a tea cosy but 


extremely elegant and feminine. And 


her evening clothes are straight out of 


a fairy tale. You can best describe 

them as picturesque.” 
How does she get the inspiration to 

turn out four collections a year? 

“I do a tremendous amount of think 
ing first,” says Sybil. “I don’t cut, and 
I'm not much of a sketcher. I like to 
work right with the fabric. But first. 
I think think think. I like 
to go and relax in Donegal or Conn 
mara. The mountains and the trees 


give me something. I think I store up 


and and 


a lot of ideas that way in my sub 
conscious.” 
Sybil finds fashion ideas wherever 


she goes. Even at Mass Sunday morn 
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“Trish Catch,” luncheon set 
features bright colored fish and net 
motif printed on pure Irish linen 


in the Quais in Dublin, she finds her- 
self studying the way the priest’s vest- 
ments drape. 

“And the colors in the stained glass 
windows are a real temptation to me,” 
“My, but I have to apply 
myself very strictly to my _ prayers!” 

Unlike French and Italian designers, 
Sybil doesn’t sell hei 
copied — by American imanutacturers. 
Rather, she operates her own wholesale 


she says. 


originals to be 


business, distributing directly to a great 
number of U. S. firms, including Rich’s 
in Atlanta, Filene’s in Boston, Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago, Frederick and Nelson 
in Seattle, Bonwit-Teller, B. Altman, 
and Lord and Taylor in New York, and 
California. 
her own designs and making them in 


I. Magnin in By copying 
Ireland, she creates more employment 
there, both in the weaving of the tweeds 
and other fabrics she uses and for many 
tailors and seamstresses. 

For Irish crochet alone, she employs 
almost sixty people, most of whom work 
in their own cottages on lace patterns 
which have been handed down for 
generations. 

In February of this year, Sybil formed 
her own company. 

“I’m Sybil Connolly, Ltd. now,’ she 
“and indeed. 
I have absolutely no time for anything 


says, limited is correct, 


but business these days.” 

Her biggest challenge has been the 
handsome old five-story Georgian house 
on Merrion Square in Dublin’ which 
she bought to make into the hub of 
liaute couture in Ireland. She hopes it 
will be ready in time for her January 
showings. 

Sybil’s designs will take a bow on 


Broadway this fall. She is doing the 


Among Sybil’s new collection of household linens is 





this coverlet of fine, permanently shirred henna-brown 
handkerchief linen with matching henna-brown satin ribbon 


wardrobe for leading lady Ann Todd in 
Four Winds, a play written by Thomas 
W. Phipps and produced by Worthing- 
ton Miner. 

Producer Miner flew to Dublin just 
to ask Miss Connolly to 
assignment. 

“The play is all about the 
eirl in the world—and we 


accept the 


richest 
wanted the 
most elegant clothes in the world for 
her to wear,” he explained. 

Considering the fact that four years 
2go no Broadway producer had ever 
heard of Sybil Connolly, this invitation 
was quite a feather in the Irish design- 
ers Cap. 

“I’ve always loved the theater so I’m 
thrilled to create clothes for the stage,” 
Sybil “After all, I was named 
for an actress. When I was born, Sybil 


Says. 


Phorndyke was just about the most 
famous actress of the day and my mother 
chose her name for me—although she 
didn’t Miss Thorndyke. You 
might say the wheel has made the full 
round though. Now Dame Thorndyke 
and I are good friends and her grand- 


daughter is my godchild.” 


know 


Sybil, who lives near her mother and 


young sister Judy, has never been 


married. 

“T just haven’t time to get married,” 
she claims. ‘Marriage would restrict 
me. 

“The most gratifying part of my suc- 
cess in the fashion world has been the 
America has 


wonderful way in which 


Sybil. “I 
when I gave my first showing at Dun- 
sany. A 
not to be too excited about the recep- 
tion I got. “Those Americans will pick 
you up one day and drop you the next,’ 


treated me,” says remember 


London designer warned me 


he told me. He couldn’t have been more 
wrong.” 

She says that she could sell five times 
again the clothes she now exports to 
American stores. 

“But rather than take orders and not 
fill them properly, I refuse them,” she 
says. “I’m building my business slowly 
and it must be based on quality.” 

There are many irons in the Connolly 
blaze. 

For the Guild, she de- 
signs annual collections of bedspreads, 


Irish Linen 
tablecloths, and place mats. 

She has just completed her first line 
of hats—‘‘romantic as a new moon over 
the furze”—and she is planning a line 
of Sybil Connolly 
of course. 

One ol 
nolly’s praises loudest is Donal Scully, 


fabrics, handwoven, 


those who sings Sybil Con- 
director of the Irish Export Promotion 
Board in New York. 

“It would be difficult to evaluate the 
service Miss 
formed for Ireland,” he says. “She’s not 


which Connolly has per- 


only focused the attention of the entire 


fashion world on Ireland but she has 


succeeded in sustaining the sometimes 


fickle 


And her contribution doesn’t stop with 


interest of the fashion arbiters. 


the fact that she’s made fashion editors 


and American women conscious of 


She’s introduced the finest 


examples of Irish tweeds, Irish poplin, 


[rish design. 
2 


lrish linen, and Irish laces to the Amert- 
can buying public The resultant de- 
mand for them has had a most encourag- 
ing effect on our trade balance. 
“Contrary to the old adage,” says 
Mr. Scully, “you might call Sybil Con- 
nolly a ‘prophet in her own country,’ 
God bless her!” 
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“Money Talking”? 


Is this another case of “All you need to get by is money’? 
How about the marriage in a Catholic church—at Rome, of 
all places—between Merle Oberon and Pagliai?—M. R 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis. J. M., HARRIsBuRG, PA. 


\s usual, the secular press played up the scandalous marital 
backgrounds of both Oberon and Pagliai, but made no men- 
tion of the fact that, according to Church Law, both were 
free to marry. Pagliai, a Mexican Catholic, had married three 
times previously. But each marriage was civil only and, con- 
sequently, invalid. No matter how disgusting, he was free 
to marry Merle Oberon. The actress’ first marriage was 
valid, but that husband is now dead. Her second, to a validly 
married man, was invalid. Hence, her technical freedom to 
marry Pagliai. 

The Roman Rota is the court of appeals of the Holy 
See, with jurisdiction over marriage cases. If you read 
your diocesan paper, you will find an annual report on 
the number of cases heard by the Rota, the percentage of 
decisions favorable to the applicants, and the impressive 
number of cases handled gratis. For example, during the 
judicial year, October 1955-1956, out of 256 marriage cases, 
the considerable expenses of 103 cases were paid for by 
the Holy See. So, why conclude that wealth or social promi- 
nence are influential factors? Why depend upon the secular 
press for a reliable account of religious news? 


Extraordinary Confessor 


What is meant by the extraordinary confessors who go to 
convents?—B. B., Erie, PA. 


In accordance with Church Law, a regular or ordinary con- 
fessor is appointed to hear the weekly confessions of all 
cloistered nuns, religious Sisters and Brothers, and semi- 
narians. But four «imes yearly, during the Ember weeks, 
the ordinary confessor is replaced by another, known as 
the extraordinary confessor. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to foster freedom and -peace of conscience. 


Religious—Not Civil 


Am a Baptist. If your reasoning in “Sign Post’? of last 
July be sound (U.S.A.—Vatican Envoy), then I fail to see 
why évery Catholic in America who is loyal to the Pope 
should not register as an alien.—B. F., Portaves, N. M. 


We are glad to know that you try with your 
whole heart to love us Catholics as brothers. 
And that in order to do so “knowledgeably,” 
you read what we write, with diligence and 
prayer. You state that you find it almost im 
possible to live up to the divine precept, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” when applied to us 





. Catholics—more so because of what we write 
than because of what has been written against us by the 
POAU. 

A brief quotation from the “Sign Post” writeup to which 
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you so object: “Many Americans do not realize that the Pope 
is not only spiritual Head of the Catholic Church, but also 
the independent Ruler of a sovereign state.” As long as you 
miss the point of that distinction, your spirit of charity will 
continue to be overtaxed. We Americans do not divide our 
civil allegiance between the U.S.A. and the sovereign State 
of Vatican City. Nor does our spiritual allegiance to the 
Pope as the Head of our Church conflict with our civil 
allegiance to the U.S.A. Our record of participation in 
American wars, from 1776 onward, is eloquent proof of our 
patriotism. And how do you account for the admission of 
Catholics to the National Statuary Hall? Since we assume 
that you are sincere and want the truth at all costs, we recom- 
mend that you write to St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J., 
and invest in a paper-covered copy of the National Catholic 
Almanac. 

We appreciate your daily prayers for us Catholics. But you 
are mistaken in thinking that we “cannot, obviously, recipro- 
cate.” As a matter of fact, we do—both in our private pray- 
ers and in the official prayers of the Church. With Christ, we 
pray that there will be “one fold and one Shepherd.” (John 
10:16) 
be self-contradictory, the Founder of Christianity would have 


Because Christ is divine, and because truth cannot 


to insist upon one fold only and upon one Shepherd. If 
the Baptist Church were the one, true fold, it would not be 
shattered into twenty-seven [ragments; and no other form of 
Christianity could claim to be also the one, true fold. We do 
But simple 
logic demands that we admit that one church cannot be as 


not expect you to recognize Catholic claims. 


good as another, and that in the nature of the case, there can 
be only one, thoroughly true church. The reason is clear. 
No two forms of Christianity are alike. They all disagree on 
the ABC’s of faith, morality, and worship. Can Christ be 
indifferent as to whether immortal souls are baptized as 
infants, or only alter attaining adulthood? Can He_ be 
indifferent as to our attitude toward birth control, abortion, 
divorce? As to whether or not we believe in His divinity, in 
His real Presence in the Eucharist? Logical thinking along 
religious lines is the first step in the right direction. 


Nudism 


What is the Church’s attitude toward nudism, practiced for 
health purposes?—T. G., BeLort, Wis. 


Nudism is defined as the practice of going naked as a meas- 
ure of healthful living. In most so-called nudist camps, the 
sexes mingle without any segregation. In forming a judg- 
ment as to nudism, there are two angles to consider—the 
medical and the moral. 

Depending upon the health needs of an individual and 
upon climate, there is something to be said in favor of light, 
loose clothing and in favor of natural or artificial sun baths. 
However, to benefit by sun baths, it is not necessary that the 
body be stark naked. Moreover, excessive sun bathing has 
become a fad which is decidedly dangerous. Not infrequently, 
skin cancer is a consequence of overexposure. 

Whether the setting be a camp or a salon, if the sexes 
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mingle without segregation, nudism is downright immoral. 
We have inherited a world that is no longer paradise. One 
of the consequences of original sin is an inflammable sexual 
appetite. The safeguard of modesty in attire is essential. 
Since the health of the soul is even more important than 
the health of the body, it is not prudish to maintain that 
nudism should always be qualified by modesty. A becoming 
modesty is instinctive to every normal person. 


Witcherait 
Please settle a lunch-hour discussion. Did witchcraft origi- 
nate before the time of Christ? Was it a religion and 
originally good?—J. B., Jersey City, N. J. 


From the early Scriptures, we learn that long before the ad- 
vent of Christ there were cults which are incompatible with 
a genuine worship of the true God. “Neither let there be 
found among you anyone that consulteth soothsayers, or 
observeth dreams or omens. Neither let there be any wizard, 
or charmer, nor anyone that consulteth pythonic spirits, or 
fortune tellers, or that seeketh the truth from the dead. 
For the Lord abhorreth all these things.” (Deut. 18:10-12) 
Under different labels—such as witchcraft, sorcery, necro- 
mancy, black magic—and with variations in practice, cults of 
this sort are reducible to “devil worship.” Ever since their 
unsuccessful mutiny against God, the “spirits of wickedness” 
have endeavored to seduce men. By promising to improve 
upon the goodness of God, they led Adam and Eve to their 
downfall. In the course of the Old Testament centuries, 
devil worship of one kind or another became rife among 
the pagans. Even the chosen people were prone to it. In 
today’s world, here and there, it is still deeply rooted. 


“Smoke Poisoning” 
Since the Church forbids the shortening of life by mercy 
killing and the like, how about the inhalation of foreign 
matter for the sake of enjoyment? Is cigarette smoking 
sinful?—C, S., BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Any kind of excessive indulgence is harmful and proportion- 
ately sinful. Aside from this general principle, it is difficult to 
lay down any rule of thumb. On the same diet, one man 
might thrive, another might “dig his grave with his teeth.” 
In all probability, it will be years before we have undebat- 
able evidence as to the harmfulness of tobacco smoke on the 
human system. In the meantime, we should keep in mind 
that moderation is always safe—and virtuous. 


Crucified—Or Not? 


1 newspaper man quotes Man and His Gods, by Homer 
Smith, to the effect that the Romans did not resort to 
crucifixion as a means of execution, that they hung crim- 
inals from a straight pole, and that the death-cross was un- 
heard-of until depicted by religious painters of the seventh 
century.—F. J., JERsEy City, N. J. 


It is true that images of Christ on the cross did not come 
into vogue until several centuries after the death of Christ. 
But it does not follow that this vogue became the basis for 
a myth as to the crucifixion of Christ. The Persians were the 
first to resort to the cross as an instrument of execution. 
The Romans adopted it from the Carthaginians. Among the 
Mediterranean peoples, the Greeks are about the only ones 
who did not use it. In Palestine, it was used frequently from 
63 B.C. onward, when Pompey the Great captured Jerusalem. 
The method of capital punishment among the Jews was 
stoning. Crucifixion by the Romans was restricted to slaves 
and Roman Paul the 


the like. 


\postle was decapitated. 


Because he was a citizen, 


At the time of Christ, there were three types of crosses 
employed for crucifixion—one shaped like the letter T, 
another like the letter X, another like the letter T but 
with a headpiece which extended the vertical bar somewhat 
above the horizontal. The latter type was used for the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, and to the headpiece was aihxed the in- 
scription: Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. Homer Smith 
Catholic or 
Catholic—that aside from their divinely inspired character, 


should realize—as do all scholars, whethe: non- 
the Scriptures are reliable history. Should he need reasur- 
ance as to the Roman practice of crucifixion in the time of 
Christ, he can consult Josephus, the Jewish historian; also, 
The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, by Schiirer; the 
Western Dictionary of the Bible; and the Catholic Biblical 
Encyclopedia, by Steinmueller-Sullivan. Tell the “boys” in 
the city room not to be so easily “taken in” 
scholar. 


by a pseudo 


Eggs on Friday 


A strongly anti-Catholic co-worker of mine claims that, 
since we are not permitted to eat meat on Friday, we 
should abstain from eggs also.—E. S., WOoDHAVEN, N. Y. 


You — stated that, Friday 
abstinence is a point of Church law, the 
Church has the competence to specify what 


correctly since 


we should abstain from and what we are tree 
to partake of. But we suspect that he con- 
siders the Church inconsistent. Remind him 
that an egg is not until it has been 
duly fertilized and incubated. Or 
that he try to subsist on eggs for a while and 


meat 


suggest 





see how soon he clamors for meat! 


Faith, Hope, Charity 
In the Scripture and elsewhere, why is there so much harp- 
ing on the virtues of faith, hope, and charity?—P. S., Sact- 
NAW, MICH. 


In the attainment of anything worthwhile, a process is in- 
volved—although not a complicated process. Whatever the 
objective may be, we must know about it, first of all. Sec- 
ondly, when we know it and recognize it as desirable, we 
hope for it. If we do not find it desirable enough to “spark” 
our hopes, then we make no effort to obtain it. But if desir- 
able, we strive until we have made it our own. A typical 
example of this process is the courtship of a young couple. 

If we are to love God and to prove that love by fidelity, 
we must first of all know Him and find Him desirable. In 
this life, our knowledge of God is not direct, but indirect. 
We. know Him through the creation, and 
through the revelation of Himself with which He has pro- 
vided us. We accept God's revelation about Himself and 
about ourselves, because the Supreme Being can neither de- 
ceive nor be deceived. Thus, by a reasonable faith, we at- 
tain to this indirect but foolproof knowledge. By contrast, 
the ignorant, the indifferent, the agnostic, and the atheist 
are “in the dark.” 

Anything is admirable, desirable in ratio to its perfection. 
The more we know about God, the admirable and 
desirable we find Him. The more we know about His inter- 
est in us, the more we hope to deserve His bounty, to merit 
the fulfillment of His promises. Thus it is that, enlightened 
by faith and stimulated by hope, we strive to be faithful 
and in so doing exemplify our devotion to God. Such is the 
teamwork of the human mind and will, whereby we know, 
and hope, and attain. But in this case of faith, hope, and 
charity, we have to be and are assisted by the enlightening 
and energizing grace of God Himself. 


wonders of 


more 
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BSS Views 


THE NEW CLASS 


By Milovan Djilas. 


214 pages. 
Praeger. 


$3.95 
Miiovan Djilas, Vice- 
President of Yugo- 
slavia before his arrest 
by Tito, writes as an 
ex-Communist who 
in and 
was willing to die for 
the establishment of 
Socialism. Even his 2 
writing and Milovan Dijilas 


vocabulary 


once believed 





stvle of 


are a recognizable product 


of Communist training. Djilas’ emer- 
gence from the Red strait jacket, now in 
the process of unfolding, has produced 


this 


book, in which he 


eXposes the 
bankruptcy of Communism as an_ id 
ology, a form of ownership, and a source 
ol power. 

In contrasting the Bolshevik 


history, 


revolu 
tion the author 
Communist revolution, 


conducted in the 


with others in 
writes: “. . . the 


name of doing away 


with classes, has resulted in the mos: 
complete authority of any single new 
class. Everything else is sham and illu- 
sion.” The “new class.”’ produced by its 


i 
administrative monopoly ol state-owned 


enterprises, inevitably builds itself on 


the exploitation ol compulsory (slave) 
labor. This phenomenon results from 
the fact that there is only one employe: 
the State. Djilas, in summarizing what hx 
calls the | 


“essence” of class, de 


i¢ new 
scribes it as a “modern despotism,” th 


most oppressive and totalitarian ever 


known. 

Despite his indictment of the system 
we can guard against some of Djilas’ con 
clusions. He strongly tends toward “‘d: 


mocratic socialism,” which is unfortu 


nate, because social democracy has been 
historically the ground breaker for Com 


munism. 


He also implics that Com- 


munism, weak 


ness and problems, will die out of itself 


because of its internal 
and has already begun this process. The 
failure of the revolt in Hungary and the 
advance of Communism in the Far East 


and Middle East do not serve to verifs 
this optimism. 
However, there is much information 


in these pages, which, if effectively used, 
can add to more complete understand- 
ing of how Socialism operates. 


MARGARET BUDENZ, 
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THE RED BOOK OF THE 
PERSECUTED CHURCH 


By Albert Galter. 491 pages. 
Newman. $5.75 
Communists see in Christianity their 


chief enemy much more clearly than 
Christians see their enemy in Commu- 
nism. This is the reason for this book, 
a summary but well-documented account 
of the persecution of the Catholic 
Church by the Communist governments 
of certain countries. The period re- 
viewed begins with 1939 for Russia and 
for other countries the period studied 
begins with the end of World War II. 
Communist persecution of Christianity, 
specifically the Catholic Church, is not 
a by-product of the political or economic 
is rather 
one of the fundamental and unchanging 
clements of Marxism. 


The 


principles of Communism. It 


method by 


which the persecu- 
tion of the Church is carried out varies 
according to circumstances, e.g., the 


number of Catholics and their organiza 
tion, the streneth of the Communist 


There 


features ol 


position within the country, etc. 
are, however, permanent 


every Communist persecution of the 
Church, beginning with the propaganda 
Church in 
the eyes of the people and ending with 
the separation of the Church from Rom 
and State. The 


which will 


campaign to discredit the 


its enslavement to the 
rest can be left to time, 
eradually about the 
cult 


in the end of the 


bring 
both 


disintegra 


tion ol and so 


and clergy 
Church. 
The story told in the pages of this 
book is both fascinating and frightening. 
Fascinating 


because of the diabolical 


cleverness of the persecution which 


does not aim 


at making martyrs or ol 
coming to grips with Catholicism in 
faith. Neither 


want to_ bring 


does this 
back a 


Catacombs,” for 


the domain of 
persecution 
“Church of the 
t Church 
ol the 


such 
would control 


And the 


story is the 


escape the 
party organization. 


frightening aspect of this 


diabolical cleverness and brutality by 
which Communist policy seeks to en- 
slave the Church to the godless ideology 


1 Communism. 


The book was produced under the 
direction of the Commission for the 
Persecuted Church of the Internatéonal 


Catholic Organizations. It should re- 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








ceive the widest publicity and should 
be read thoughtfully by all who love 
their Faith and respect their treedom 
to live by that Faith. 

PETER QUINN, C. P, 


THE VANISHING HERO 


By Sean O’Faolain. 
Little, Brown. 


204 pages. 
$3.75 










Unwary readers must 
not be misled by the} 
title and the author’s§% 


considerable standing ¥ 
as an Irish writer intog 


thinking that this is 
probably another book 
on the questionably 
disappearing, but UR- gan O'Faolain 
doubtedly heroic, sons 

of Mothe 


closes penetrating critical essays on eight 


Erin. On the contrary it en- 


novelists of the Twenties, originally pre- 
sented at Princeton University in the 
form of the annual Christian Gauss lec- 
tures in literary criticism. The novelists 
talents Mr. O’Faolain 
Aldous Huxley, Evelyn 
Waugh, Graham Greene, William Faulk- 
ner, 


whose work and 
analyzes are 


Ernest Hemingway, — Elizabeth 


Bowen, Virginia Wooif, and James 
Joyce. 

Some of his comments are epigram- 
matically pungent, as when he ticks off 


Faulkner 


and rather acidly comments, “There are 


as “more genius than talent” 


times when he seems to be 


writing with 
a blunt chisel on his grandtather’s grave- 
stone alone at midnight by candlelight 

’ On the other hand, Mr, O’Faolain 
that Waugh’'s 
“will probably live as long as literaturt 
lasts.”” Yet he 
Waugh’s most 


believes Evelvn satires 
finds the Catholicism in 
Catholic Brides 
head Revisited, not only not “pervasive i 


but an 


novel, 


“irrelevant accidental,” and that 
the book might have been equally well 
written by a fervent Congregationalist. 
Of Graham that he is 
writing “not so much novels as modern 


Greene he says 
miracle plays” in his preoccupation with 
evil, an obsession O’Faolain finds trou 
bling. 

The underlying theme of the book 3s 
that the Twenties in English literature 
brought a cleavage with the past. The 
off-white and gray, sup- 
planted the hero hitherto drawn in the 


protagonist, 
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Heiress to millions 
— she devoted her life 
to her fellow men 


THE GOLDEN 
DOOR 


The Life of Katharine Drexel 
By KATHERINE BURTON 


Main Line socialite, inheritor of a great banking for- 
tune, Katharine Drexel, to the consternation of many, 
cast all aside to dedicate her energies and talents to the 
education of two neglected races of America — the In- 
dian and the Negro. In sixty years, with the help of 
the congregation she founded, she established a vast 
network of schools and the first Catholic university for 
Negroes in the U. S. This is the intimate story of a 
woman of faith and vision who has left a priceless 
legacy to the world. $3.75, now at your bookstore 












































Every lover of animals will 
want to read this true and 
enchanting story of 


A PRIEST 
AND HIS DOG 


By JEAN GAUTIER 


With Gallic drollery and a remarkable sensitivity, 
Pére Gautier tells of the adventures he shared 
with his dog, and of his ideas about dog psychol- 

ogy and intelligence; of a heaven for animals; 

about the dog’s place in the scheme of cre- 

ation; of how people can understand 
their dogs better, and what they can 
learn from them. $3.00 














P.J.KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8 


These books are available in Canada at no extra cost 
from Alvernia Publishing Co., Montreal. 
































Christianity 
in China — from 
the 7th Century 
Nestorians to the 
present-day persecutions 


CHINA AND 
THE CROSS 


A Survey of Missionary History 
By DOM COLUMBA CARY-ELWES 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 





SHAKESPEARE 
A Portrait Restored 

By CLARA LONGWORTH de CHAMBRUN 
A fresh and exciting book with significant evi- 
dence to support many contested Shakespearian 
theories. $7.50, now at your bookstore 





The wonderful 
historical novels of 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
are being rediscovered 

with delight by a new 
generation of readers 


ODDSFISH! 


Edited, and with a Foreword by ANNE FREMAN- 
TLE. Restoration England, filled with political 
and religious intrigue, ts the background for this 
cloak-and-dagger tale of love and spell-binding 
adventure. 





BY WHAT 
AUTHORITY? 


Edited, and with a Foreword by RILEY HUGHEs. 
Two young Elizabethans gamble life, love and 
fortune for the right to stand by their convictions. 


THE KING’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Edited, and with a Foreword by Francis X. Con- 
NOLLY. A stirring novel of the dissolution of the 
English monasteries, and of two brothers divided 
in. allegiance to the Church and to the Crown. 


COME RACK! 
COME ROPE! 


Edited, and with a Foreword by PHP 
CaRAMAN, S.J. A magnificent saga of the 
hunted priests and their daring esca- 
pades behind the golden curtain of 
Elizabethan England. 

$3.50 each, now at your bookstore 






































NEW BOOKS JUST OUT 


Soeur Angele and the 


BELL RINGER’S NIECE 
by 
Henri Catalan 
One murder and several 
very doubtful “visions’’ 
bring the world flood- 
ing into a remote French 
village 


where Soeur 


Angele is (fortunately) 
in charge of an old 
people’s You 
will very much enjoy the brisk way in which 


$2.50 


home. 


she sorts everything out. 


WE SING WHILE THERE’S 
VOICE LEFT 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


The final volume in the very popular series 
of spiritual books for laymen which began 
with We Die Standing Up, is mostly con- 
cerned with the lighter and more hopeful 
aspects of life. $2.50 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION 


by Hugh Ross Williamson 
A clear, brief account of the way the Ref- 
ormation started in England, with emphasis 
on the tie-in between politics, economics and 


$2.50 


the introduction of new doctrines. 


MERE MARIE 
OF THE URSULINES 
by Agnes Repplier 
With a foreword by Frances Parkinson Keyes 


An outstanding biography reprinted in the 


Thomas More ‘Books to Live” series. $3.50 


THE SACRED HEART IN 


THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


by Margaret Williams, R.S.C.J. 


A history of the development of this devo- 
tion from the early centuries of the Church 
to modern times. $3.75 


Order from any bookstore 


There are full descriptions of all our new books 
in the current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free and post-paid, 
write to Teresa MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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romantic virtue. 
With Joyce the anti-hero was his own 
emotional autobiographical projection 
novels. Hemingway, in Mr. 
O’Faolain’s opinion, however, “has suc- 
ceeded in discovering in men a greater 
dignity (than) he had ever hoped to 
find them.” Mr. O’Faolain’s judg- 
ments are often provocative; but in the 
balanced and very 


whiteness of at least 


into his 
in 


these 
thoughtful 


main are 
studies. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


ON THE BEACH 
By Nevil Shute. 
Morrow. 


This widely publicized eS 


novel has created con- | 


320 pages. 
$3.95 


ry 





siderable excitement in 

some quarters. Its sub- 
ject is the impending 
end of the world after 
The in- 
habitants of the entire 
Northern Hemisphere 
have been obliterated 
and the lethal fallout from cobalt bombs 
spreading 


an atomic war. 


Nevil Shute 


southward. 
Knowing they are the last people alive, 
a small Australia await an in- 
doom from radioactive 


inexorably 


group in 
evitable 
The 
acters during the 
to live 

Mr. 
key. 


poison- 


ing. behavior of this cast of char- 
remaining months left 
constitutes the story. 

Shute tells this tale in a st 


His characters go 


ibdued 
about their nor- 


| mal occupations without hysteria and, 


the end, supinely accept their fatal ‘I 
ness with the aid of state-supplied sui 
pills. The author’s matter-of-fact 
manner of narration has impressed many 
is powerlully convincing. 
found the 


self-defeating. 


cide 


This reviewer 
t» 
becomes 


understatement 
The tone 


constant 
be 


| monotonous and the characters seem to 


| move 


| page: 


in a dream world. 

The 
title 
world ends. 
Mr. 


lines from T. S. Eliot’s 
Men quoted on the 
This is the way the 


These 
Hollow 


are 


Not with a bang but a whimper.” 


| Shute’s characters may not whimper, but 


the 





in their al- 
most total lack of spiritual resources. 


The 


they are shockingly hollow 


book is more tract than novel and 


author’s few comments as to re- 


sponsibility, as expressed by his charac- 
naive, Accord- 
leading character, the world’s 
newspapers were at fault in not educat- 
ing us out of our silliness! Altogether a 
depressing book which should have been 
addressed to the rulers of Russia. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


ters, are to say the least. 


ing to the 


THE FLYING 
By 


Crown. 


SWANS 


Padraic Colum. 


538 pages 
$5.00 
It is common knowledge 
holds the material for 
that every Irishman may 


that every life 
novel—also 
trusted to 


one 
be 
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COMING ON OCTOBER 9th 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 
by F. J. Sheed 


This is based on the series of articles 
which have been running in 23 diocesan 
papers under the heading “Theology for | 
the Layman’”—real theology and really [\ 
for beginners: wonderfully interesting, 
not hard to understand. $3.00 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 
by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


A book Sign readers have been waiting 





for: the short meditations for laymen of 
which it is made up orginally appeared 
$3.00 


in this magazine. 


THE CANTERBURY BOOKS 


This new series of short informative 
guide books to the essentials of Catholic 
teaching is designed to bridge the gap 
between pamphlets and full length 
works. Usually they will consist of parts 
of books already published which are 
on subjects of special interest to in- 


quirers. The first five are: 


THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 
by Karl Adam 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
by F. J. Sheed 


CONFESSION 
by J. C. Heenan 


THE ROSARY 
by Maisie Ward 


THE DEVIL 
by Walter Farrell, O.P., Bernard Leeming, 
S.J., and others. 


Paper bindings. 75¢ each. 


Order from any bookstore 





If you would like to know more about our books, 
look at the note at the foot of the column 
opposite. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE RED BOOK 
of the Persecuted Church 


by Albert Galter 
The carefully verified and irrefutable 








facts of the Communist persecution | 


of the Catholic Church in Europe and 
the Far East. “It gives an exact pic- 
ture of conditions and events which 
it is everyone’s duty to know.”— 
L’Osservatore Romano $5.75 


LAY WORKERS 
FOR CHRIST 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane 


Well-known figures such as Dennis 
Day, James B. Carey, Dale Francis, 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty, Doro- 
thy Day, and others explain why the 
lay apostolate has attracted them. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $3.00 


Two New Series 


WOODSTOCK PAPERS 


Edited by 
John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


and 

Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
A series of studies in which medi- 
tations on theological questions 
and on themes which can be illum- 
inated by theology may be pre- 
sented. Several brochures in the 
series will appear each year. The 
papers are written for the non- 
specialist and the theology is pre- 
sented in terms intelligible to him. 
A Catholic Primer of the Ecumen- 
1 Movement by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. 
The Testimony of the Patristic 
Age Concerning Mary’s Death by 
Walter J. Burghardt, S. J. 
Ready each .95 


THE COLLEGE 
READINGS SERIES 


A unique series of readings in 
the various social sciences and 
branches of philosophy presenting 
the conclusions of competent 
scholars on subjects of critical 
importance to Catholic students. 
Each volume in the series is edited 
by a specialist in the field, is com- 
plete with an introduction and 
linking commentary, and is pre- 
sented in a paper-bound format. 
Other volumes are now in prepar- 
ation. 
Readings in the History of West- 
ern Civilization, Vol. I, edited by 
Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis 
University. Ready $2.25 
Readings in the Philosophy of Na- 
ture, edited by Henry J. Koren, 
C.S.Sp., Duquesne University. 
Shortly $2.25 
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tell a good story. 
inevitable that a veteran of vision and 
of letters, having already won distinction 
as poet, dramatist, historian, and mythol- 
ogist—as well as knowing lover of man- 
kind and bird and beast!—should turn 
to the novel as his final summing up 


of the human tragi-comedy. Apparently | 


that is what Padraic Colum has done 


in this evocative tale of an Irish youth | 
| coming into manhood: into the knowl- 


edge of himself, of the art which he can 
create and the big and small responsi- 
bilities he must share. 


cross-currents ol 


| world. 


}in the least written that those who run | 


It is a long and leisurely book, not 


might read, but few of Mr. Colum’s 


friends will want to miss it. The pub- | 
lisher tells us that its author gave ten | 
| years to putting The Flying Swans on | 
| paper, 


but it may well be that 
dreams and memories of a whole life 
went into the snaring of them. The 


Celtic blending of simplicity and subtlety 


through their pages will haunt the mem- | 
ories and dreams of any sensitive reader. | 
BREGY. | 


KATHERINE 


GIVE ME POSSESSION 


| For readers who may jg 


| be thinking of 


| shares 


By Paul Horgan. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


267 pages. 
: 


Paul © 
Horgan in terms ol 
this year’s 
Award 
guished 


Campion 

ote ; 
for distin- } 
over-all § 


® 


tributions to Catholic , 
e 


con- 


letters, a distinction he 


only with 


| Jacques Maritain and Paul Horgan 





Helen C. White, this newest novel will 
come as a disappointment. 
For, although it has somewhat serious 


overtones, it is in the main a romantic 

comedy of manners of the world and the | 
flesh and the evils that the flesh, when | 
It is | 
facilely written; and whether it has or | 


it has too much money, is heir to. 


not, would certainly have been a_ tre- 


mendous success in the pages of one ol 
with | 


the “slick”? women’s magazines, 
cutsize pictures of the handsome hero, 
his wealthy wife, and the beautiful 
French girl with whom he had a roman- 
tic idyll during his war service. Frankly, 
it is just that sort of a story and should 
sell in the lending-libraries like hot cross 
buns in Lent. 

The disappointment, since the story 
would be romantically pleasant enough 
if written by anyone else, is that Paul 


Horgan has seemingly so let his sights | 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





So it was perhaps ; 





And touching | 
|the story of young Ulick O’Rehill are 
countless and colorful | 
other lives—of family feuds and fealties, | 
of neighborly kindness and cruelty, of | 
birth and death and faith and doubt— | 
until the Irish market town and country- | 
side become a microcosm of our mutable | 


the | 


$3.50 | 


A NEW LOOK AT 
CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


Sister M. Gratia, S.S.C., and 
Norbert Hildebrand 


A panorama of full-color photo- 
graphs presenting reproductions of 
Christmas trees, native costumes, 
and decorations of twenty seven 
different lands. Written so the com- 
pletely inexperienced person can 
make these decorations easily and in- 
expensively by following the simple 
pen and ink sketches. $3.95 


GOD’S WORLD 
AND YOU 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


A fascinating book about the won- 
derful world we live in, divided into 
five parts: God’s World Above You; 
God’s World Below You; God’s 
World Around You; God’s World 
Inside You; God, Science and You. 

$3.95 


52 FRIDAYS — 
Meatless Menus 


and Recipes 
Ethel Keating 


The answer to the eternal Friday 
question, ‘““What to cook?” A col- 
lection of over 60 complete menus 
that solve the problem of meatless 
Friday cooking: containing recipes 
for family dinners, dinners for spe- 
cial occasions, and Friday luncheons 
for six or eight persons. $3.95 


A CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 


Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


Based on the Christian viewpoint of 
man as an intelligent and free crea- 
ture, here are the basic problems of 
human life and a clear picture of 
how a correct philosophy can help 
to meet and solve those problems. 











At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
210 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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“FROM BOOKS-the 
greatest meanings 
in life’ 





A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS 
St. Francis de Sales 
Edited by Dom Cuthbert Smith, 0.5S.B. 


This handsome gift book, with bound-in rib- 
bon marker, offers short but abundantly 
fruitful daily meditations based on the 
spiritual writings of this great Doctor of 
the Church. It is a marvelous book to give 
or to receive, whatever the occasion. 

Imprimatur Coming October 30th $4.75 


WHERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW 


By Jose Maria Gironella 


This is a book which will be read by many. 
Some will find it disturbing because it’s that 
kind of book, but no one will put it down 
without having been deeply moved. The 
author of The Cypresses Belicve in God has, 
in this prize-winning novel, sketched the 
portrait of someone we all know—the man 
who flees God while unconsciously seeking 
Him. 


Coming October 14th $4.95 


ST. BERNADETTE: A Pictorial Biography 


By Leonard von Matt and Francis Trochu 


Like its companion volumes St. Pius X, St. 
Francis of Assisi, etc., this new book is a 
profusion of magnificent photographs and 
inspiring text. “. . . a volume to be owned 
and treasured.’’—Catholic Standard. “...a 
fascinating new book.” Jubilee. 


Imprimatur $7.00 
THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES 
By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 
This is the story of Lourdes. Guided by 


Sister Maureen, you will come to know the 
wonders of this “homeland of Our Lady.” 
Through their letters you will meet the 
cured themselves and above all you will find 
in this book the real meaning of Lourdes— 
“the capital of prayer.” 

Imprimatur $3.75 


THE GREAT CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORY 

By Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 

This is the first full account of a dispute 

which shocked American Catholics at the 

close of the 


nineteenth century. It was 
waged over the so-called heresy of “Ameri- 
canism” and involved bishops, clergy and 


laymen in a bitter quarrel. The intervention 
of the Vatican ended a crisis that threatened 
the very Church in America. 

Imprimatur $6.00 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


By Eugene Masure 


Guided by the recent papal directives 
the Mass, Canon Masure has written a 
serious commentary on the Eucharist as a 
mystery of love and as a sacrament insti- 
tuted by Christ enlivening a true and 
fervent devotion toward the very center of 
Catholic worship 
Imprimatur 


on 


CHARLES V 


By Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld 


Charles V, the last great European Emperor, 
fought to reconcile all the elements that 
were pulling Europe apart in his lifetime 
Today, the story of his failure assumes new 
pertinence, as the Western world seeks to 
recover its destiny as the embodiment of 
Western Christianity. 

Coming November 11th $6.50 


At All Bookstores 
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down. Seemingly, because there is sus- 
picion that Mr. Horgan is jesting with 
his readers; and purposefully taking a 
month off from the beautifully written 
and serious studies of the Southwest that 
have rightly earned him eminence as a 
writer. Nothihg else would seem to ac- 


count lor a novel whose first section 
draws from F. Scott Fitzgerald; its sec- 
ond from Nevil Shute; and its third, 


with the patiently adoring wile telling 
the erring husband a SECRET, from 
Kathleen Norris. It proves only Mr. 
Horgan’s versatility but adds no slightest 


cubit to his stature. 
DORAN HURLEY. 
THE MOON BY NIGHT 
by Joy Packer, 315 pages. 
Lippincott. $3.95 
Despite a title that could fit almost 


any romantic novel, The Moon by Night 
also offers suspense and mystery in an 
authentic South African The 
author’s love of the big game country 
inakes up the warp of the book and is 
probably its reason for being. 

Through 


setting. 


several years’ correspond- 
ence, Londoner Alice Lang has fallen 
in love with Africa and Andrew Miller, 
Game Warden for the Velaba_ reserva- 
\fter the death of her invalid 
mother, she is free to fly to Johannes- 
burg to meet Andrew. 


tion. 


Unforeseen cir- 
cumstances prevent his coming to the 
airport, but he sends his brother Rusty 
to accompany her on the three-day trek 


into the interior. Several events delay 
them: the cruel mutilation of a game 
cuard must be investigated, a rogue 
elephant killed to avenge the human 
life he took, a rainstorm waited out. 
During this time Alice has a chance 


to drink in the magic and beauty of 
this country. Also, she is learning to 
know Rusty and through him Andrew, 
so much so that before she reaches her 
“paper lover,” she is forced to decide 
between them. 

This novel is extremely well plotted 
and the threads of 
the author’s 


is good if 


several narrative 


are always in control. 
somewhat 
labored on the psychology side. Espe- 


( ially 


Characterization 


the adventure lure 


and the interesting lives of the Bantus. 


successtul are 
Perhaps Mrs. Packer will give us more 
the future. An _ intensely 
readable novel, in an exotic atmosphere. 
PAULA BOWES. 


ol them in 


REMEMBER 


By Myron Kaufmann. 
Lippincott. 


ME TO GOD 


640 pages. 
$4.95 


Putting eight years of writing effort 
the task, Myron Kaufmann 
up with a first novel far more 
polished than the average. Remember 
Me to God is a careful, analytical study 
of a middle-class Jewish family striving 


into has 


come 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


to find a secure place in the Yanke 
milieu of New England. 

Richard Amsterdam, a third oul 
tion American, greatly admires the Bac 
Bay bluebloods he meets at Harvard 
He feels he may best achieve acceptang 
in this circle by means of a complet 
break with his ethnic traditions. Thus 
he will give up his religion and mary 
a Christian girl. Torn between family. 
racial and his eagerness for such 
acceptance, Richard presents a pathetic 
picture in marked contrast to his 
straightforward father, Adam—a con. 
trast predestined to dramatic conflict. 

It is Dorothy, however, Richard's 
teen-age sister, who emerges as_ the 
book’s most memorable personage. The 
character of this lonely and introspective 
little girl is drawn with touching sensi- 
tivity. Something of a misfit, Dorothy 
fights her own solitary battles against 
the handicap of stuttering, an inability 
to make friends, and to live through a 


ties 


perilous adolescence she hardly under. 
stands. Here is writing with deep insight 

The novel runs to well over 600 pages 
and might profitably have been pruned 
down The pruning could have included 
a few needlessly sensual scenes which do 
little to advance the plot and some 
pretty shallow philosophizing. For, al. 
though religion is a recurring theme, 
there is scant concern here for the eter- 





nal verities. Rather, we keep stumbling 
ever such sophomoric pap as Richard's 
pronouncement that: “I’m not deeph 
religious, any more than any educated 
man is.” Which should give you an 
idea. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


PITY THE INNOCENT 


By Ethel Mannin. 
Putnam. 


256 pages. 


$3.50 


In the history of Terry 
Brilling, the 
cent” whom the 
title invokes 
pity, it would seem 
that the — principal 
blame for his misused, 
considerably checkered 
career must be put 
squarely on Mom. Any 
other 


“inno- 
for 
present 





J 
Ethel Mannin 


contributing factors to Terry's 
incidental, the author main- 


tains, stemming from redhaired Lorna 


descent are 


srilling’s unwillingness to exchange her 





proclivities toward promiscuous romance 
for the milder manner of motherhood. 

Terry twelve when Lorna 
hanged for shooting her lover; fourteen 
when he learned the truth of her fate, 
and though from early childhood he had 
been dimly aware of her activities, he 


was was 


went into emotional shock on realizing 
the precise circumstances of her end. 
Without roots—his mother had left him 
with her people in Ireland during six 
of the war years, and Dr. Brilling had 
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“Making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all.” 





JUST PUBLISHED— 
8 new fitles in the 
best-known series of 


inexpensive Catholic editions 


VIPERS’ TANGLE 
Frangois Mauriac. This powerful novel of evil 
and redemption is hailed by the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune as “Mauriac’s finest achievement and 


undoubtedly a very great novel.” 
(Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 
John LaFarge, S.J. The memoirs of a priest who 
has been so much at the heart of Catholic ac- 
tivity that his life is a panorama of the Church 
in America for the past 50 years. 
(Orig. $4.75) 95¢ 


THE CHURCH AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 

Edited by Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. The 

social encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, annotated 

and indexed, covering the major issues of our 

time. (Image Original) $1.25 


THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES 
Edited by Anne Fremantle. A Catholic anthol- 
ogy from world literature, specially abridged for 
this edition. Such authors as Mauriac, Claudel, 
Peguy, Rilke, and Ronald Knox recreate unfor- 
gettable moments in the lives of Our Lord and 
Our Lady. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


A GILSON READER 
Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Selections from the 
writings of Etiénne Gilson, one of the most 
stimulating and far-ranging of contemporary 
Catholic thinkers. Also in cloth binding at $3.50. 
(Image Original) 95¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by John Beevers. A new translation of the out- 
standing spiritual book of our century, the in- 
spiring autobiography of “the greatest saint of 
modern times.” (Image Original) 65¢ 


DOUBLEDAY 


© | MAGE BOOKS 


ston AEST te nee 


at 


THE GREATESP 
BIBLE STORIES 





HELENA 
Evelyn Waugh. A brilliant historical novel by 
a distinguished modern writer, an appealing por- 
trayal of the saint who unearthed Christ’s Cross. 
(Orig. $3.95) 65¢ 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP 
Alfred Duggan. The life of St. Thomas a Becket, 
narrated in the form of a novel. Nowhere has 
the story of the epic struggle between St. Thomas 
and Henry II been told so vividly. 
(Orig. $5.00) 90¢ 


There are now 59 Image Books available wherever Catholic books are sold. 
See the entire selection at your bookseller’s, or write for complete list to: 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 





@ Sculptured Rosary 


IMPORTED from the HOLY CITY 
of ROME 


A gift to be re- 
vered for the 
holiday season, 
give this sculp- 
tured Rosary. A 
possession to be 


treasured. = 
$6.95 










sary we will send a Prayer by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
(Indulgence of seven years 
for each recital. Plenary in- 
dulgence for daily recital 
during an entire month). The 


Included at No Extra Cost: 


now. 





1. Illustrated Rosary Prayer 
Book, contains extensive 
woodcut illustrations and 
text of the Holy Rosary. 
Also shown are 100 in- 
vocations . . . Beautifully 
Bound and Printed. Im- 
primatur, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. 





eo ee 





Enlarged view 
shows exqui- 
site detail on 
each bead. 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the oan 


S Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, cach bead i 
Extra Added Gift to You! exceptional in its unique portrayal of the MYSTI RIE S 
With every Sculptured Ro- OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE LITANY OI 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one 
portrayed on the reverse side. 
end beads 
HOLY DOOR 
HOLY 
Ail in all, 
craftsmanship, that any man 
grateful to have 

ORDER 
Fill 


ROSARY GUILD OF AMERICA Dept. 51 
449 S. Beverly Drive, Suite 107, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Please send me__— 
at $6.95 each. 


(We will be pleased to ship directly to any address 


2. Matching Pouch in Cardi- Name 
nal Red, Blue or Black 
to carry your Sculptured Address —______ - = 
Rosary. City— ——————— 


FATHER AND 


side, and a magnificent picture 


show 


THI 


the FOUR BASILICAS...TH 
FIFTEEN MYSTERIES. ..1H 
THE FOUR EVANGELIS1 


this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
, women or child would be 


. 


NOW—May 


in and 


we 
return 


suggest that order 


coupon, 


you 


—__—SCULPTURED ROSARY(S) 


and enclose your gift card) 
Your choice Pouch 
( )Red (¢ ) Blue (_) Black 
( ) L enclose cash, check or money order. 
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Your Old AND Neu 


, Please 
Address to THE SIGN 
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HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE 
LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


have helped thousands of men 
had college training in Eng 
writers 





and women who have not 
sh to become effective speakers 
and conversationalists With n iy new C. 1. MET HOD, 
you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary, 
speed up your reading, develop writing skill, learn the “secret 

of conversation. You don’t have to go back to school. Takes 
only 15 minutes a day at home. Costs little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE — request. Send me a card or letter TODAY! 

Don Bolander, Career Institute 

aot 13910, 25 East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
FREI 2-pa booklet on 





ail me you hug 
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COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


*ttecrric’ PERCOLATOR 
ae COFFEE URN 
TO YOUR CHURCH 


G IVE OR GROUP 
WITHOUT ic COST! 
Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 
members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 2466 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 











placed him with friends in southern 
France after the tragedy—or religion, 
the Catholic heritage of Lorna’s side 


having been displaced by his later en. 
vironment, the boy grows to manhood 
in a state of moral suspension, finding 
probably his greatest satisfaction 
quiet study at the Sorbonne. 

At twenty-two 
awaiting trial for 
sult of 


in 


he is, significantly, 
manslaughter 


a tavern brawl over 


as a re. 
a court Case 
to that of his mother’s. Behind 
liim lie the fragments of many shattered 


relationships: the apparent of 


similar 


suicide 


Dr. Brilling, the accidental death of his 
foster father, the bitter memory of two 
common love affairs, scholastic failure, 


and, dominating all, the recurrent 
shadow of Lorna’s crime of passion, He 
has reached the point of disintegration; 
there is no possible way to go but up, 
und the priest absolved his 
mother on the gallows now writes hope- 
fully of his rehabilitation. 

Personally 1 question the value of the 
To ime it 
unhappy 


same who 


Was a 
experi 
weakness in human na- 
will. 


book’s implied lesson. 
desolate, completely 
ence, setting the 


ture above free 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


HIMSELF 


By Anne 
Citade l. 


AND I 


O’Néill-Barna. 313 pages. 


$4.00 
O'’Neill-Barna 
Irish chieftain after 
New York him 


native (where 


American Anne 


married 


an and five 


years 


in followed home io 


his heath: 


Himself 
wouldn’t have to be bourgeois and go 
could live off inherited 
This book is her in- 
ol what she found there. 
Mrs. O’Neill docked at Cobh, 
most of what she knew about the 
Isle had learned as a 
student in Gaelic 
Scant 
preconceptions were 
had been a 
virl who arrived in modern 


CXPCe ting to 


o work, but 


pounds sterling) 
terpretation 

Belore 
Green 
she graduate 
literature at Columbia 
University. 
He 


accurate 


preparation, appai 


cently about 
Dutch 
Manhattan 


Stuyvesant 


as il she 


as 


find Peter in 
charge. 


Rural 


clectricity, 


lack 


tel phone 


Ircland’s al 


and 


plumbing, 
and 
Brooklyn back 
vital to 

Llow 


wire, 
other amenities that hei 
had taught 
living, appalled 
she struck rural Ireland something 
that local laws of hospitality will prob 
ably prevent 

Her chapter 
after jocose chapter about herself. Him 
self, and the—to her, anyway—backward 
peasants, and 
teachers. will occur to at least some 
ol Mrs. O'Neill's difh- 
culties with her adopted country are 
endured 


ground her were 


gracious her. 
is 
us from 


ever finding out. 


pen prances through 


nuns, school- 


priests, 
It 
her readers that 


those by many big-city girls 
suddenly transplanted to an 
economically undeveloped area. 


The trying thing in the 


who are 


most 


book 


and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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toute? 


‘Imperial Fiddlestick,” said the White King,” 


“Books like these don’t come from book clubs!” 


You’re almost right, your Majesty. Books like these don’t come from just any book club. They come 
from just one book club: The Thomas More Book Club for Catholics who know and love fine reading, or 
want to get to know it. And, your Majesty, all your horses and men couldn’t get these books for you at a 
bigger savings than is offered to members of the Thomas More Book Club. 

Offering books with Catholic principles and high literary standards at the lowest possible price is the 
trade-mark of this distinguished Book Club. At a savings of from thirty to forty per cent, members of the 
Thomas More Book Club have the regular opportunity to obtain the best in both new and classic Catholic 
fiction, spiritual reading, non-fiction, biography, philosophy, apologetics—everything for the Catholic who 
wants to keep on growing spiritually and mentally through the medium of fine reading. 

If you are the sort of person who wants more than just “run-of-the-club” selections, who likes his books 
to be not only entertaining but thought-provoking and permanent as well; if you enjoy authors like Belloc 
and Chesterton, Knox and Guardini, Evelyn Waugh, Paul Horgan, Daniel-Rops, Thomas Merton and others 
new and old, of equal stature; if you buy only as few as four books a year at the very special Club discounts 
—then the Thomas More Book Club is for you. 


Join today—you’ll be proud to be a member of this distinctive book club for Catholics. 


* Alice’s White King, Through the Looking Glass 











Join 
> THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
Today 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please enroll me as a member of the Thoma More I ( b and nd e my 
welcome letter and tirst newsletter. I understand t il bligation is to 
: ; ‘ ; ; purchase four club selections at the special discount ¢ each twelve-month 
Each month you will receive our informative and re- eriod that I wish to remain a member. i. 
liable newsletter with advance descriptions of the club = 


selections. To offer a greater variety of fine books from 
which to choose, the Thomas More Book Club generally 
offers two selections each month as well as news about 
other new books of interest. There is no membership fee, 
there are no bonus books, but a big saving at the time 
of purchase on the books you really want. The only obli- Address 
gation is to purchase a minimum of four club selections 
each twelve months you remain a member. You have 
complete freedom to reject selections you do not want 

complete details will accompany your first newsletter. a eee setae a araiatel acanal aii DOB ids aOR as Cccuwdeae ire 


Name (please print) ...cccccccccccccccccccsccosescvcce 
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DO YOUR CHILDREN 
KNOW THEIR CATECHISM? 





NEW MUSICAL CATECHISM AIDS CHILDREN AT HOME! 


Mothers—help your children learn the true meaning of the 
Seven Sacraments with the aid of a remarkable new 33's LP 
album of songs written especially for Catholic children. Songs 
in the album explain the meaning of the Ten Commandments 
and the Sacraments in terms children will understand, 
sing, and enjoy! 


HAILED AS EXCELLENT TEACHING DEVICE! 


These songs are such an excellent teaching aid that your chil 
dren will sing them woluntarily i 

while they sing, they learr And 
the doctrine in words fies are if 


your 





itelligible « ab your 








minds. Parochial schools praise uperd results ed with 
this 33's LP unbreakable albur The Confraternity uses the 
album as a teaching aid. Time and again it has “tack demon 


strated that children learn fa 
catechism! 


FULLY APPROVED — DOCTRINALLY PERFECT! 


Produced with ecclesiastical authority 
are doctrinally perfect, 
Spellman, Archbist 


ter with the aid of this musical 


words 
and have the Impr 
op of New York 


HELP YOUR CHILDREN UNDERSTAND CATHOLICISM! 
Help your children unders 
the coupon with your 
mail you will have this 


of the songs 
matur of Cardinal 


tand their religion more fully. Mail 

check or money order, and by return 

valuable sat to play for 

to help their eager minds grasp the true meaning 
ful Catholicism 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


®@ You and your children must be del 
@ Album, or your money back! Se 
for $3.98 for each album. Pos 


your chil 
dren; of the 
doctrine; the basis of meaning 


ehted with this wonderful 
Check or Money Order 
tpaid anywhere in U.S.A 


* RELIGIOUS song Guild 


210 The Plaza, West Englewood, N. J. 
Distributed by St. Anthony's Guild 

















seecooe RUSH COUPON TODAY! eoevccece 

. 
vd RELIGIOUS SONG GUILD 4 
4 210 The Plaza, West Englewood, N. J. ; 
. Please send ————__. LP Albums containing The Ten Com- ® 
e@ mandments and The Seven Sacraments: $3.98 each, postpaid. 4 
~ } check (J mo. for $ for albums. 4 
° . 
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MONK AT STUDY 


HAND-CARVED 
Imported From Western Germany 


WOOD BOOK ENDS 





$6.95 


The ideal gift solution for both 
laity and clergy. Perfect for busi- Per Pair 
ness associates. Postpaid 


UNUSUAL - PRACTICAL - DIFFERENT 
Each end approx. 634" high and 6” long, 
with polished brown mahogany stain finish 
Monk figure approx. 41/4’’ high, decorated in 
appropriate colors 
FREE GIFT CATALOGUE 
LASKOWSKI & COMPANY 
Importers 


4101 San Jacinto 
Houston 4, Texas 


120 Liberty Street 
New York 6, N. Y 
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her attitude toward Irish religious cus- 


toms. Here she veers from the blandly 
patronizing to the openly derisive. 
This fact alone would make Himselj 
and I, despite its sweet odor of sham- 
rock, no book at all for those who are 
lond of Ireland and have a low boiling 
point. 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE FINE ART OF READING 


By Lord David Cecil. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


28? pages. 


$5.00 


In an age when the art of reading has 
become so rare, a book with such a 
title is almost a curiosity. Its audienc 


will be limited to specialists in literary 


criticism, for it work of a caretul 
scholar and competent critic in literary 
that not too often explored 


iow aday S. 


is the 


areas are 


Some ol these essays were previously 


published in magazines, some were 
lectures, 
thus employing different modes of writ- 


ine. 


broadcasts, and some were 


unity, however, for 
the Oxtord author 
states the principles of literary appreci- 
the other 
illustrates 


There is a 


in the first) essay 


and in whic! 


he 


ope rate 


‘LION, CSSays 


follow these 


principles 


is they in specific works. 


Shakespeare, Jane Austen, and Joseph 
Conrad are among the better es 
writers included, with John Ford, de 
Mare, Hazlitt, and Walter Pater resur- 
rected from the limbo of forgotten 
men for a re-evaluation, 

Lord Cecil’s approach and_ insights, 


especially in dealing with Shakespeare 
and Austen, fresh chal- 
Phe on principles of 
appreciation IS as 


are often and 


lenging. essay 


literary clear and 
has 


essay 


this reviewer 
Occasionally, as the 


concise as any evel 
in 
forms of English fiction, the 
up and talk back, 
in his brief reference 
Greene's Heart of the 
The book is 
ing for those 


not lost the 


r¢ ad. on 
reader wants 
to rise 


for instance, 


to Graham 
Matter. 
provocative and enrich- 


fortunate few who have 


fine art of reading. 


FORTUNATA CALIRL 


THE ORDEAL OF 
GILBERT PINFOLD 
By Evelyn Waugh. 

Little, Brown. 
Writing with that light 
al- 
hall- 


232 pages. 
$3.75 


touch which is the 
exclusive 
the English 
Mr. Waugh 
has given us a taut, 
little 
and 


most 
mark 


craltsman, 


ol 


SUS 
tale, 
bub- 
bling but 
with a decided under- 
current 


penseful 


wholesome 





with humor 
Evelyn Waugh 

here is a story of 
the onset of mental breakdown, psychi- 


atry with a human rather than a clinical 


ol terror. Fon 


approach, 
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It’s Not Too Soon To Order 
Subscriptions 








tSIGN 


Have You Forgotten 
To Order It 
For Yourself—Or 
Someone Else? 


The SIGN Magazine 
Room 110, Sign Bldg., 
Union City, N. J. 


dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) 
for the following: (check here [] if gift cards 
should be sent to you, so you may send them 
personally). 


Rev. 


( One Year $3 [] Two Years $5 
Subscription is [] NEW [(] RENEWAL 
() Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 


From 





ALSO, PLEASE ENTER [] RENEW [] MY 

OWN SUBSCRIPTION FOR........ YEARS. 

iy Wane Ue 

Kbonegg Ue 

| aa ZONE STATE 

C1 ENCLOSE $......... () PLEASE BILL ME 
GIFT RATES: 


One Year $3.00 
Two Years or Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00 
Each Additional 1-Year—-$2.50 
Foreign: Add 50¢ Per Year 


P. S. 
Christmas Gift 
far-away places! 


ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 
WITH KNEELER 


PERFECT FOR OVERCROWDED CONDITIONS 


e CLARIN Kneeler Chair gives you dignified 
eating and kneeling equipment with practi- 
cally no additional cost to your budget. That's 
because the Kneeler Chair is actually two 
hairs in one: 1. Fullfills seating and kneeling 
requirements for religious services 
s a regular folding chair, 
n the ‘‘up’’ 
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Chicago 44, Ill. 








OTHER: Send for This! 


istakes Parents ~2é 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child train- 
ing. It is free; no obligation. 
Simply address 
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Gilbert Pinfold is a successful author 
who has, perhaps, been authoring too 
intensively. He suffers from hallucina- 
tions. When we learn that he is in the 
habit of ingesting “large drab pills” 
prescribed by his doctor, together with 
sleeping powders procured from _ his 
druggist without the knowledge of his 
physician, and is washing it all down 
with copious drafts of spiritus frumenti, 
we are hardly surprised. The unfortunate 
man takes an ocean voyage as a specific 
for this disturbing condition, only to 
discover a whole series of fantastic plots 
afoot aboard ship all aimed at his dis- 
comfiture if not his actual well-being. 
His cabin resounds with the most out- 
rageous sounds emanating, he feels sure, 
from some defective public address sys- 
tem passing through his cabin. Through 
this peculiar medium, Mr. Pinfold finds 





himself in intimate contact with the pri- | 


vate conversations and plotting of the 
passengers and crew throughout the ship. 


And gradually the poor man is slipping 


farther and farther from the world of 
the real into a sort of nightmare cosmos. 
This yarn has verisimilitude probably 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. 
Waugh himself, according to the pub- 
lisher’s blurb, 
tions just three years ago. The story is, 
therefore, somewhat a personal narrative 
which might better have told in 
novella form. It has, however, the force 
and impact of the actual, and although 
you and I may never have gone mad, 
we are impelled to feel, as we read this 
tale, that this, surely, is the way the ter- 

ror strikes, when strike it does. 
VICTOR J. NEWTON. 
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By Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Harper. 


285 pages. 
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The New America comes as a power- 


of it shiningly new, more of it a restate- 
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bodings. Since this is a collection of 
Adlai Stevenson’s campaign speeches 
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lug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
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rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Buy direct from world’s largest 
dealer. Save 50% or more. 30 
newest models to choose from. 
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now. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Trade-ins ac- 
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before you buy on FIVE DAY 
TRIAL. Rush coupon now for 
FREE color catalog and whole- 
sale price list. Write TODAY. 
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off with a shimmering 
gold cross and 






-++ created of quality materials 
for a lifetime of faithful service. 
Designed with breath-taking beauty that 
will put inspiration into every word you 
write. Once you hold this pen in your 
hand you will never use any other. 
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in more formidable philosophical yg 
in David Riesman’s The Lonely Cro 
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velopment of America’s spiritual value 
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Mr. Stevenson’s masterly prose. A lite 
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RUSSIA REVISITED 


By Louis Fischer. 288 page 
Doubleday. $4! 
RUSSIA AGAINST 
THE KREMLIN 


By Alexandre Metaxas. 189 page 
World, $3.4 


Both Louis Fischer and Alexandre M 
taxas speak fluent Russian, a decid 
advantage for one visiting Soviet Ru 
ia. The books resulting from = conver 
sations with friends and_ strangers, en 
livened by anecdotes and _ persona 
experiences, provide the reader wit 
some of the flavor of contemporan 
Soviet life. The drabness and monoton 
of daily existence, the scarcity of con 
sumer goods, lack of privacy, an 
euarded contempt for the regime it 
power, all these combine to show y 
the failure of the life promised an 
hoped for under Socialism. The con 
clusion of both authors is that thos 
living in Soviet Russia itself and par 
ticularly the people in’ the. satellit 
countries are finished with their form 
of government and are negative to the 
propaganda of their Kremlin masters 

However, for us on this side of the 
elobe, who measure the extent of Soviet 
power by the acceptance of the Com 


munist line among free nations, as well 
as by the degree of its political hold 


within the Iron Curtain, internal dis 


content alone is not hopeful. We can 
read in English translation the pages 
of Moscow’s New Times and_ Inter 
national Affairs what the Khrushchev 
line proposes weeks—and sometimes 
months—before its results begin to ap- 


pear here. 


Louis Fischer writes that the “Mos 
cow monolith is split.” It is difficult 
to square this statement with the com 
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“lreland’s Magazine’ 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
olly. Publishers, trish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary 1.A.G. 
92, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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_Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General urses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


MARMION 
|Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Conenee. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake 8t., Aurora, Ili. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 











Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-makinyg, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 
write for catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indianapolis 22, Ind 


ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 

for women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since oe, 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B. . degrees. rs in 
20 depts. including o—_ art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and dram Ext 
campus. Interesting cultural, athietic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of ‘Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 ‘SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 
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MT. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: The Registrar 





Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 





it would seem that there was too little 
understanding, let alone will, in the 
free world to give the necessary help, 
thus indicating that we of the West, 
while rejecting Communism as _ such 
are too often unaware of what Moscow 
wants us to think. 

Russia Revisited and Russia Against 
the Kremlin may prove to their readers 
exactly what kind of life Nikita Khrush- 
chev predicted for “our grandchildren.” 

MARGARET BUDENZ. 


A HISTORY OF HUNGARY: 
TWO VOLS. 


By C. A. Macartney. 
Praeger. 


500 pages eu. 

Set $20.00 
Professor Macartney of the University 
of Edinburgh and a Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, 


England, is actually 
the greatest living authority in the 
West on Hungarian history and cul- 
ture. He is a most conscientious scholar 


and probably the only great scholar 
in the West who speaks and reads Hun- 
garian fluently. Thus, he was able to 
penetrate into the secrets of the people 
who always felt themselves lonely and 
abandoned. The two huge volumes 
describe, in the minutest details, politi- 
events and personalities the 
Hungarian _ political including 
those Germans who played a role during 
the fateful prewar and war years. 
the 1,000 pages, the years between 1929 


cal of 


scene, 








OF | 


| and 1939 occupy approximately 250 
| pages. The rest deals with World War 
il, the Nazi occupation of Hungary, 
the agonizing negotiations with the | 
Western Allies and with the Kremlin, 
and the bitter end—the arrival of the 
Russians. 

Professor Macartney makes it clear | 
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tragic because Pro- 
fessor Macartney convey to 
the reader the helpless struggle of 
the people of Hungary and the equally 


helpless attempts of its prewar leaders 


is a 


to 


who were crushed because they were 
caught between two giants: the war 
machinery of Hitler and of Stalin. 


One feels on each page that Professor 
Macartney loves his subject and he 
makes no moral judgments about people, 
except when obvious evil actions make 
such judgments inevitable. He deserves 
the for his objectivity. 
Though the system and its personalities 
are irrevocably buried in the past, the 
book is more than the history of Hun- 
gary during those years. It monu- 
ment of the desperate hope of the 
majority of Hungarians for help from 
the “West.” 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

for catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 


Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 
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e by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru 


cultural program implemented by 





OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Conducted by: 

THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
Military Academy 
foremost Catholic military preparavry 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 

Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. |., New York 
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Professor Macartney’s two volumes 
are the major work for the understand- 
ing of Hungarian history in the twen- 
tieth century, her participation in 
World War II, and the reasons for the 
Hungarian Freedom Fight of October, 
1957. Macartney’s history stops at the 
year 1945. Nevertheless, it is an 
pensable, dramatically written study for 
the understanding of Hungary’s past, 
present, and possible future. 


indis- 


ZSOLT ARADI. 

RHODES OF AFRICA 
By Felix Gross. 433 pages. 
Praeger. $6.75 
Of Cecil Rhodes Mark Twain said, “I 


admire him, I frankly confess it; and 
when his time comes, I shall buy a piece 
of the rope as a memento.” One 
eschew the admiration for Rhodes and 


can 


find appropriate Twain’s choice of a 
memento. He added a colony to the 
British Empire, became Prime Minister 
of the Cape at thirty-one, and a multi- 
millionaire, He arranged the deaths 0: 
African natives and lied to 
Even in the ‘moral 
morass’ nineteenth-century South 
\frica it difficult 
single out another as cruel, conscience- 


thousands of 
his own people. 
of 
would have been to 
lessly acquisitive, and mischievous. “‘I 
His 


campaign against the Matabele ended 


prefer land, not niggers,” he said. 


the tribe when 
Maxim-guns his henchmen slaugh- 


with the decimation ol 
using 
tered 5,000 warriors armed with spears. 
Their king, Lobengula, tirelessly had 
striven for peace. His misunderstanding 
of the English language was exploited by 
Rhodes’s the 
king’s messengers to Queen Victoria and 
when one appeal reached Whitehall. 
denounced it as a forgery. The single 


emissaries who arrested 


touch of nobility in the sorry tale, finely 
told by Mr. Gross, is the account of the 
old king’s death and burial in ;% 


place 
where no man has found his treasure. 
One of eight sons born to the wile 
of an Anglican parson, Rhodes and his 
brothers were destined, by their father, 
to follow his calling. At the age of sev- 
enteen, to South Africa to 
improve his health. When twenty, he 


he went 


returned to Oxford with a tortune of 
$50,000 in diamond holdings. South 
\frica he saw as a treasure chest to be 


plundered; he determined it would be 
his. He was not characteristic of British 
imperialists whose idealism not always 
is egotistical. His megalomania, hysteria, 
vulgar cunning, and the self-dramatizing 
of his death had prophetic and _ siniste1 
notes of the life and ending of another, 
more recent, Wagnerian figure. 

Mr. Gross is painstakingly just in his 
recording of the facts. The portrait that 
emerges is of a man who won fame, for- 
tune, and power by sacrificing goodness 
and honor. 


W. J. IGOE. 











Beautiful! 
Sale! 
Different ! 
Colorful! 


**Her Prayer” 


Religious color prints, perma} 


ently sealed 








in clear brilliant plastic 834x10%, one 
inch border, light woodgrained board, gold 
trim around picture, gold bevel edge 
Ready to hang. Can be mailed safely as 
ideal gifts. House essing, Kitchen 
Prayer, Marriage Blessin S. H. Jesus, 
I. H. Mary, Sallmans Hear f Christ, Sall 
mans Mother of Christ, Infant of Pragus 
Lady of Fatima, Holy Family, Immacu 
late Conception, Last Supper, Madonna of 
the Streets, Child at Prayer, Boy or Girl 
(as above). Prepaid $2.95 incl. postaxe 
U. S, A. only. Sorry no C.O.D. Satisfac 


tion guaranteed. 
Order Nou 
Plastic Perma-Sealing Co. 
165 Saddle Lane, Levittown, L. I N. ¥ 


for Ch 


stmas 














‘JESUIT’ TEA 


Better known as Yerba Maté. Amazing native 
herbal leaf. Builds energy, soothes nerves, 
aids digestion and creates a feeling of physical 
and mental well-being. Send one dollar for a 
generous supply plus “The Wonderful Story of 
South American Maté.” 


D. TURET, Importer 


456 Village Station New York 14, N. Y. 
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WHAT A BLESSING 
TO HEAR AGAIN! 


Even if your hearing loss is severe, 
you may hear again so clearly you'll 
easily understand every word the 
preacher says! This is now possible 
with latest electronic miracle inven- 
tion that makes old-style hearing 
aids obsolete. Complete information 
about this new scientific advance- 
ment, and what it means to your 
hearing and your happiness, is de- 
scribed in a hope-filled new book. 
To get this valuable book FREE, 
without obligation, send name and 
address on a postcard to Dpt. 4-415, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2900 West 
36th Street, Chicago 32. . 


1957 


~~ 
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LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 


| WHITE PLAINS 
| Westchester oun” 


FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. 


fine arts. 
Unusually beautifal location. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLses 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

and B.S. Degrees 

Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 


Extensive campus. 


YORK 








Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 


, N.Y. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester Cownty—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York Clty 














ing to B.A., 


-Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with tune ak teed Samaritan Hospital, 


Nurse. 


Cincinnati, 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, A ey to Hi + lh ngs of Women. 


eads to degree of B.S. 


Recognized courses lead- 
B. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, gy and Speech. 


a four-year course 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


In co-operation 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

College for Women 
ducted by D n Sisters 

® Bachelor of Arts 

@® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 189, 


Cc 





Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory 








school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
k cation, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 

uiramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


-IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited lberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sportc program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
ary. Early application advised. Catalog: 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Bearding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


ind other booklets will be sent 
to young men desiring to be- 
come Franciscan Missionary 


brothers of the Sacred Heart 


Reverend Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 
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A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 


students conducted 
s, Not 


s in suburban 
a ail social and cul 


Gates Mills, Ohio 


ut 


In 


rang 
dan 








r-~Seton Hill Colle 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 
social service. Elemen- 


ing for medicine, law, 
tary and secondary teacher education; 
music, home economics education. 


| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 
| Regional, national accreditation. 


t_.._.Catalog on Request. Write Box 23- 


Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
All sports. 


Sea | 
| 

art, 
| 
| 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 





Boys, grades 5 to 8 yong by the Brothers of Holy 
ross ains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
W ll-balanced progran Sol id foundation in the fun- 
damental ski lls Individual attention Small classes, 
gu dar ct eative skills encouraged Sports: football, 
basketball, ys hiking, ag gy Dor mitories 
40 miles ‘frot aukee Write for tolde Brother 
Dominic Elder, c. sc. Headmaster, Box 395, ‘745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 















circle the globe in ov 
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Master of Novices 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate 
Ojai, California 


or 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 


er 200 


hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
of St. John of God. Write: 
Director of Vocations 
Hammond Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


| sacramentals, 


| ol 


| 
| THE 


SHORT NOTICES 





A TREASURY OF CATHOLIC READ. 
| ING. Selected and with an introduc. 


| tion by John Chapin. 656 pages. Far. 
| rar, Straus & Cudahy. $7.50. As ancient 
| as Saints Ambrose and Augustine, and 
as modern as Waugh, Horgan, and 
Merton, these selections range over a 
wide variety of activities of the Church 


and her children. 


ol 


Mostly in the nature 
writings provide 
book for the bedside 
excellent introduction 
reader to the rich 
traditions of the Church. 


stories, these 


an 
as well 
for the 
and long 


admirable 
as oan 


general 


POPE SPEAKS. Edited by Mi- 
Chinigo. 378 Pantheon, 
$4.50. No pope in history has spoken 
to the children of the Church and to 
the world an amazing varicty 
ol subjects touching the daily lives of 


chael pages. 


on such 


all people as Pius XII. In this well: 
organized book and using mostly his 
| own translations, the author presents a 


comprehensive sampling of these 
liant pronouncements. 
plications of 


Catholic 


bril- 
he deeper im- 


two thousand 


years ol 
found clear 


present pope. 


have 
mind of the 


tradition 
focus in the 


VIRGIL MICHEL. By Paul Marx, 
| O.S.B. 466 pages. The Liturgical Press. 
$5.00. Few American priests have had 


such a profound and intimate influence 


on the liturgical revival in America as 
Virgil Michel. His depth and_ keen- 
ness as philosopher, 


theologian, and 
sociologist emerge from this sympathetic 
and well-documented his 
lite and work. Its contemporary flavor 
inspires the reader with a sense of the 
eternal vitality the 


account ol 


of Church. 


living 
THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 
By William O'Shea, S.S., D.D. 646 
pages. Newman. $7.00. In this book, 
Father O'Shea, professor of liturgy at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, otters 
a “Companion Studies.” 
The book comprehensive 
view of the full scope of the liturgical 
lite of the Church in Mass, 
and the Divine 
It is designed to meet the 
the student 
liturey 


Baltimore, 
Liturgical 
presents a 


to 


sacraments, 
Office. 
requirements 
or interested in 
the Church as a whole. 
Preliminary chapters on the background 
and meaning the 
propel 


layman 


the of 


ol liturgy provide 


orientation. 


FENELON’S LETTERS TO 
AND WOMEN. 


troduction 


MEN 

Selected with an in- 
Derek Stanford. 208 
$4.00. The seven- 
Archbishop of Cambrai, 
of the most colorful figures in the 
history the Church, had 
with heresy Quictism 


by 
Newman. 
teenth-century 


one 
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of the Church. 
with the 
contradictions of human 
On the 
scholar, 


the authority 


bout 


hs with 
He also had 
asting inner 
nature—his own and. others. 
the  controversialist, 
priest, and 


his ever- 


whole, 
orator, spiritual director 
has emerged in history with creditable 
Bearing the official 
collection letters 
and inspirational 
reading to educated Catholics. 





ol greatness. 
this 


stature 
impronatuy, of 


provides stimulating 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Sweeney, C. P., 216 
Monastery. $2.00. 
pen ol 


By Stephen 
pages. St. Ann's 
This filth book trom 
the facile Father 
devotional and inspirational. Concerned 


Stephen is 


with pathways which lead to God under 
250 titles, the 
Especially fon 


more than book is easy 


| 
whose | 


to read. those 


living make wel 
the meaningful 


book. 


distractions of daily 
the brief thought, 
An ideal 


come 
phrase. bedside 
EDWIN VINCENT O'HARA: 
can Prelate. By J]. G. Shaw. 274 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.00. Great 
men do great Archbishop 
O'Hara of Kansas City, 
The book 
ness Of the man’s personality 
centrates the 
achievements 


\meri- 


things and 


Was no excep- 
the 


and 


tion. passes over rich 
Ccon- 
achievements. 
like a 
the 
can Church in the past filty years. 
book 


ol a 


on man’s 


These read litany 


of the \meri- 
The 
picture 
teacher 
administrator. 


major movements of 


presents an impressive 


great priest, a great and 


prophet, and a great 
OUR LADY IN THE LIFE OF THE 
CHURCH. 3y Lovasik, 
$.V.D. 409 $5.95. 
This work 
treat 


Virgin 
bay 


Lawrence 

Macmillan. 
is divided into 
first of the 
Mary in 
liturgical 


pages. 
sections 
the 
months 


two 
leasts. ol 
the 
and 


which 
Blessed 
of the 
the 
the 
includes 
the many 
all Cx 
few understand in 
Lovasik’s 


vear: secondly 


Mary 
Loreto. 


which is invoked in 
Litany of 
the 


Marian devotions with which 


titles by 
Kach section 
historical background to 


familiar but which 
the 


penetrating 


itholics are 


fullness which 


study reveals. 


RAFAEL, 
VAL. 


pages. 


CARDINAL 
Marie Cecelia 
Bruce. $3.95. 


MERRY 
Buehrle. 


DEL 

316 
1865. 
distinguished 
this priest and cardinal had 
an unusually long and impressive career 
in the 1930. 


Lven began 


By 
Born in 
line ol 


son of a long 


ancestors, 


Church betore 
his 
his diplomatic career under Leo XIII. 
Ordained in 1888, he was made Papal 
the 
Under Pius X he became cardinal 
and Secretary of State. forth 
this brilliant life so close work- 
the international the 
the his 
thirst 
pathetic and revealing’ portrait. 


his death in 


before ordination he 


Chamberlain close to the service of 


pope. 
In setting 
to the 


Ings ol affairs of 


Church, author makes clear 


constant for souls. It is a sym- 
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_— Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


)) Teaching ® Foreign 
® Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ®@ Clerical Work 
® Trades 


Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 


218 Dujarie ye or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Valatie 9, New York 


BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicated to God and Youth: grammar 
schools, high schools, orphanages, sum- 
mer camps, foreign missions—-world 
wide. Write to: Vocation Director, 71-06 
Jackson Hgts. 69, N. Y., 
New Orleans 


3lst Avenue, 
or 1137 
16, 


Esplanade Ave., 
La. 


a 


‘WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH YOUR LIFE? 


Become a Priest or Brother 
to Christ through our Lady 









only one of its 
ye ( ateche tic al 
the Missions 

Write to SYLVA MARI 
Framingham, Mass., for full a sails. 


men t 
work in 








. « « may have JUST THE 
ANSWER you've been praying 
for. Perhaps this Vocation Ad 
is meant for YOU! Why not 
write us at 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, 
WISCONSIN 





THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 

i ee AND PRACTICAL 

SES 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@® X-RAY AND_ Ls ABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 

@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 

@ PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 

@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 

@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 

@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ's sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, IL. 


HOR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


ion about Holy 















who assist 
Father Joseph S. Quinn, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 





PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational 


literature. 


Name ....ccccccccccccccess ere - 
NINN occ oan. s/a erdwlwwiewidiewainniom eerie crete 
Ils sss oeos Zone eee 











Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Br want gener- 
can lead a 


vers 





ho 
mplete sacrifice a 
f f ed to Catholic Edu- 
For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 


Xaverian College—Box $ 
Silver Springs, Md. 








General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio 














For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of it 














Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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YOU CAN 





Wouldn't you like to have these three Hearts for your own . 


Be a SON OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


As a Priest or Brother in Teaching, Youth Work, Missions, 
Parishes, Trodes, Farming, Social Work 


Vocational Director—Holy Family Seminary 
Glenmont Rd., Silver Spring, Maryland 











JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Toung men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious d Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 





For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 


Berlin, Illinois. 





Seeking Pod? 
aBENEDICTINE® 
PRIEST BROTHER“fndy, 





Write FATHER BENEDICT 0.5.5 
Saint feo assey Saint leo.Flotida 








IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 


Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 





CONSOLATA FOREIGN 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colo 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, 
D. Cc. 


MISSION SOCIETY 
It is really a tragedy rey 
Tanganyika, Mozam- 
mbia) 
A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 








Kong, 


Haiti, Guatemala 





Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in : 
Formosa, Japan, the 
and Chile, 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Il parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Missions in the U.S.A. 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 


Philippines, 
Also Home 











* Religious Teachers. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41¢), Pa. 





* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 

La Salle institute 

Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 








wel 
their minor 
Spread the 
United States 
men, 18 to 35, who have no 
join as La Brothers 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


come boys of high school and college age 
novitiate ack 


Foreign mission work open to volunteers 
vocation 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


to apply for admission to 
of funds is no obstacle. 
teaching and preaching in the 
only. Young 
are eligible to 


I 


to the priesthood, 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. é 
®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 


@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. ff 
For more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz. California. 


this ad to the VOCATION—1101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., Ki i 
DIRECTO B at i erg v rkwood 22, Mo. 





nearest you: 
Name.. 











City 





er 


® All living a common life. 


address—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. i 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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SAINT BERNADETTE 
(Continued from page 17) 

and sacred vessels was also well suited 
to her spirit; again she was happy in her 
work, and the nature of this did not 
change until she was returned to the in- 
firmary. However, this time it was not as 
an infirmarian; it was as a patient. Her 
health had been failing for a long while, 
and eventually she was bed-bound. But 
her habit industry per- 
sisted. [t was at this period that she did 
her most -beautiful work, 
her most inspiring letters, and made the 
most memorable entries in her diary, 

\gain it was she who kept the atmos. 
phere of the infirmary cheerful. Appar- 
ently, her own sufferings never depressed 
her and she continued to alleviate the 
sufferings of others. She referred to her 
bed 


lifelong of 


lace wrote 


as “her little white chapel” and 
longed for a large crucifix to adorn it, 
When one was given to her, she cried 
for joy, and this is one of the few in- 
stances when we learn that she wept. 
She also loved to look at the statue of 
the Lady of Lourdes which surmounted 
the mantelpiece and which was almost 
the only one of the Virgin which wholly 
pleased her. She felt that most sculptors 
had failed to invest the “Beautiful Lady” 
with sufficient grace and glory; but she 
gazed happily for hours on this repre- 
She Communion 
regularly and her rosary seldom left her 
When died still 
saying the same sort of short and simple 
prayers that she had said on the hillside 
at Bartrés. 


sentation. received 


hands. she she was 


Except for her visions in the grotto, 
Bernadette’s life and death un- 
marked by the spectacular or the super- 
natural. Like Thérése of 
Little Way—a 
too hard 
and 


were 


she 
which is 


Lisieux, 


followed a way 


not for most of us to under- 


stand emulate, at least in) some 


measure. Visions are vouchsated only 


| to a chosen few; but qualities of indus- 


trv and tranquillity, cheerfulness and 


helpfulness the reasonable 


realm of almost everyone who strives for 


are within 
them; and the habit of prayer, even if 
it is not instinctive, can be acquired. 
Pius X said of her, “She brought the 
world the possible touch 
with the mystery of Christ the Saviour. 
That is a great thing she did, the great- 
est thing that anyone can do.” 


into closest 


I believe 
she did this great thing by so sublimat- 
ing the simple, human attributes that 
they approached perfection and by 
recognizing Christ the Saviour as Christ 
the Good Shepherd: The Saviour of all 
the sheep in His fold and even of those 
who are not in His fold but who may 
and there. Such 
recognition Casts out all fear; it inspires 


be rescued brought 
supreme confidence and supreme faith. 
Il we this will, in- 


deed, be the greatest thing that we can 


can also achieve it, 


| do. 
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MAIN STREET, MEXICO 
(Continued from page 34) 
The university’s rector is Enrique Cer- 
ivantes, a distinguished attorney who 
formerly was president of the State Tri- 
Pbunal of Justice. A native son and a 
raduate of the university’s law school, 
he told me with pardonable pride that 
only 5 per cent of the city’s population 
js illiterate. There are fifteen primary 
schools and ample classroom facilities 
are provided in the new university build- 
ings for college preparatory students. 
However, less than half of those who 
finish six years of elementary education 
go on to take three years of secondary 

studies. 

Those I spoke to were engagingly 
frank in discussing obstacles to better 
understanding between good neighbors. 
‘All rejected Communist nonsense about 
Yankee imperialism when I talked with 
a group of seven students whose ages 
rangéd from sixteen to thirty years. 

They agreed that individual Ameri- 
cans, Whether tourists or summer stu- 
dents, are generally simpatico—but on 
the government level they criticized 
Uncle Sam for sometimes being less 
likable. 

“If the United States really wants to 
give us effective economic aid,” said 
one, “we should get machinery and tech- 
nical assistance for creating our own 
theavy industry, instead of credits for 
continually buying equipment manufac- 
tured in the United States.” 

This suggestion came from Eduardo 
\ndrade, seventeen-year-old engineer- 
ing student who believed East Germany 
and other Soviet satellites were winning 
friends in Argentina by providing ma- 
chinery for heavy industry there. 

The city of Guanajuato appears to be 





at the bottom of a deep bow! rimmed by 
mountains when seen from San Miguel 
Hill where the Pipila monument dom- 
inates the eastern heights. From. this 
observation platform one obtains an ex- 
cellent view of the whole town directly 
below and can look westward over roof- 
tops to the old mines high on the oppo- 
site slopes—which once were the world’s 
most productive of gold and silver. 

Pessimists might reason that Guana- 
juato seems doomed to slumber on in- 
definitely as just a drowsy little provin- 
cal capital, with steadily diminishing 
employment in the mines and a limited 
number of political jobs in government 
ofhces providing the principal sources of 
livelihood. 


heavily on a tourist-trade boom which 
they confidently believe to be just 
around the corner. The new super-high- 
way from Texas to Mexico City has just 
been completed beyond Guanajuato as 
far south as Queretero, which will be 
only about 130 miles north of the cap- 
ital over the last leg of the new road, 
to be finished by the end of 1957. 








But the blessed optimists are banking | 








PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 














with me? 


la Mennais College, 


1 am a Teaching Brother 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. 
is a very essential part of her mission. 


For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


one of several 


The Church thinks my work 
Would you like to come 


Alfred, Maine 











between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by @ friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity mhe 
loves their love of God end 
love of their fellow mon. 








DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 
nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to ; _ Si: 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





God. The Sisters 








FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by ——. in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 


For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 





HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





GIRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
TO 'THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls | finishing 
the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are in- 
vited to contact the ranciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 

- E. (8th St., P.O. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


The Franciscan Sisters 
complete high school 
their new novitiate 
department. 


offer a 
course in 
high school 





PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 








ers 

















YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 


16-30. 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Siok, 
meVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 




















“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 











teach, do catechetical istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
or social and domestic of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
work. bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
For information write to: Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
snet yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
rie — Picea gy of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Novitiate Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
900 McCoy Rd. Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Huntington 1, Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
West Virginia 14, Ml. 
Please order books through THE SIGN THE SIGN e Ocroser, 1957 79 





FASCINATING, INSPIRING TRUE STORIES... 


‘Gives of aints 4 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O.F.M. 


Nearly 600 Pages— 
Illustrated with Masterpiece Paintings 
in Vivid Full Color— 
Covers Inlaid with Pure Gold— 
Actual Writings of the Saints Themselves 


HERE is stirring drama on every page of 

LIvEs OF SAINTS, as these remarkable men 
and women face overwhelming dangers for the 
sake of Our Lord... temptations... trials... 
illness... death itself! On every page you'll find 
inspiration ... the strength and courage to meet 
the rigors of daily life! 


Dramatic Accounts 

Make You a Living Part of Their Experiences! 
There is gripping suspense in the 
story of St. Martin of Tours, as 
he willingly stands—fearless—be- 
neath a huge falling tree to prove 
the power of God to pagan on- 
lookers. Your heart will cry out 
as you read the moving story of 
St. Thomas a Becket who gives 
up his position as Chancellor of 
England—his worldly riches—and 
finally his very life rather than 
deny his love for Our Blessed 
Lord and the Church. 

You'll read dozens and dozens 
of other stories, every bit as stir- 
ring and meaningful, about real people doing deeds 
for the honor and glory of God—willing to sacrifice 
everything to show us how to find the Divine Peace 
of mind and heart and soul in the way of Our 
Loving Savior 





ST. MICHAEL battles Satan 
With a mighty thrust, he 
casts him out of Heaven 


A Treasure For You And Your Family 


The cover of this superb volume recreates an original 

15th century binding, inlaid with pure 24-karat gold 
Pure gold is used for the page tops; the paper is 
specially selected for finest reproduction of the mas 
ter paintings in the book. The Cathedral-window end 
Papers are printed in deep vibrant colors 


48 World-Famous Paintings 


The immortal paintings in this book are reproduced 
in all the radiance of their original colors. . . 48 bril- 
liant works by Raphael, Rembrandt, Fra Angelico, 
Titian, Filippino Lippi, El Greco, Dolci and many 
others give a deep insight into the life of each Saint 
With each full page reproduction there is a history 
of the painting and its artist, together with a fas- 
cinating, illustrated account of the symbols used 
throughout the centuries to identify the Saints! 


tepent for his sins, 


Page tops 
burnished in 
24-Karat Gold 


ST. VINCENT de PAUL who 
loved little children, risked 
death over and over to devote 
his life to helping poor and 
suffering people. 


royk 





ST JOAN OF ARC overcomes great 
obstacles and temptations through 
God's power and saves France from 
cruel invaders 


Special Feature: Actual Writings of the Saints 


Actual writings of the Saints are included—from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and from his City of 
God; from the Dialogue of Comfort by St. Thomas 
More; from St. Teresa’s Interior Castle; the Lorica 
of St. Patrick; quotes from the Papal Letters of St 
Pius X, and many others. Yes, now you can join with 
these glorious souls...use their lives—their very 
words—as a guide for everyday living 


All These Features for Only $6.95 COMPLETE 
Payable $1 Monthly, After Free Trial! 


What an amazingly low price for a book you will be 
so proud to own and keep for years! It merits a place 
among your most treasured possessions... this liv- 
ing, breathing story of Holy Mother The Church 
from the earliest days.. a constant source of in- 
spiration and guidance in difficult moments 


SOHN THE BAPTIST baptizes Our Lord 
at His request. Later he is beheaded 
for daring to tell the wicked Herod to 










Imprimatur. 
% Francis Cardinal Spel 
Archbishop of New Y 


ST PATRICK makes converts Yf- 7 
when his miracles prove stronger 
than the Druid priests’ 


‘magic.” 





y ST. PIUS X miracu 
cures a nun after 
had given up hope 























ST. PETER escapes from 
prison and rejoins the 
other Apostles 








Enjoy LIVES OF SAINTS 
FREE for 10 Days 


You must actually see this 
book to appreciate it... 
and we want you to see it 
FREE for ten days. Leaf 
through it... draw from its 
marvelous true stories... 
enjoy the inspiring illustra- 
tions. If you aren't com- 
pletely delighted, return it 
without obligation. Other- 
wise, keep this superb vol- 
ume and send only $1 a 
month until the full price of 
$6.95 plus mailing cost is 
paid. It’s a bargain... mail 
the coupon today. 














Pope Pius XII Urges All to be Guided by the Lives of Saints 


. We should imitate the virtues of the Saints just as they 
for in their virtues there shines forth under 


. The sacred x 


.that guided by —JNa 
PIUS P P XII © . 


OVER 300,000 SATISFIED READERS 


. it will remain a source of 


Mrs. D. G. N., N. M. 


which deserve to be known by all 
Catholic Review 


own writings are firsthand inspiration. The 
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“Onn MAIL FREE-TRIAL COUPON 
5) Na imitated Christ, 
0,/ a Ce, "7 € different aspects the splendor of Jesus Christ. . 
o 85. Nn “cn ~ TO DAY: Liturgy puts all these gems before us 
aS, phe,’ @ a them we may follow them into glory.” 
oO . 
> "eta a Pay Ip NEVER SOLD THROUGH 
am 0 Up Pl 
” ip? Z BOOK CLUBS OR “Not enough superlatives to describe it .. 
CANVASSERS inspiration and love in our family for years to come.” 
>" “Offers a mgeins array of ‘lives’ 
, o™~ Catholics . 
Ps fn "% a bed “Excerpts from the Saints’ 
g . ~ whole book shows good taste. 
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